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ABOVE: Zoltan Ujhelyi, duplicator operator for 
the NAEB Radio Network, handles one of the pro 
grams that go out each week to NAEB stations 
Since the Network operations started, NAEP has dis 
tributed 7,397 programs, with total on-the-air time 
amounting to 124,093 hours. The Network is located 
in space adjacent to N AEB Headquarters in Gregory 
Hiall on the University of Illinois campus in Urhana 


ON THE COVER: Dr. Harry J 
Skornia, Executive Director of — the 
VAEB. (See “Where We Stand in 
educational Broadcasting.” page 3.) 
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Where We Stand in 


Educational Broadcasting 


Bright future forecast 


for new profession 


During the Jast mine year 
since the first “Allerton House” 
1948, the NAEB has 


twenty-three 


Seminar in 
conducted seminars 
and workshops: for administrative 


SUPCTVISOrs, program 


directors, producers, writers, en 
lighting «di 


child 


in school 


gineers, staging and 


rectors, research direct TS, 


ren’s program directors, 
program statts, teachers, and school 
admumistrators and teacher-training 


These 


seminars and workshops have been 


Institution representatives. 
attended by some 600 members of 


educational station staffs. 


This does not include the some 


thirty. other workshops, seminars 
and special summer session courses 
we have supported with workshop 


erants-in-aid, intended to develop 
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local These 
tended by perhaps 600 additional 


stitutions were at 
educational broadcasters and teach 
that 
educational 


ers. Including both. we find 


nearly 12000 different 


By Harry J. Skornia 


Executive Director, NAEB 


broadeast staff members have been 


given what several of them have 
called the toughest but most chal 
lenging experience in their profes 
sional growth in these NAD sem 


inars and workshops. 


150 
broadcasters have been able to im 


Some other educational 


prove their status and qualifications 


as. eduecator-broadeasters through 


7 

| 

| 
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NAKED scholarship grants. Both the 
workshops scholarships have 


been made possible principally by 
lord foundation funds, beginning 
with the for Adult ducation 
vrants four 
handful of 


years ago. A small 


NAEB have 


been able to spend one or two years 


scholars 


in as Tulbright scholars, 
thanks largely to NAEB efforts in 
this area, And others have received 
other grants for the same purpose. 
This has enabled them to serve as 
representatives and corres 
pondents abroad, on a year-to-year 
basis 


Thanks to W. WK. Kellogg Foun 
dation support, over a dozen NAED 
regional mectings have brought to 
work sessions 
thousand NAKED staff 

Many, in faet, call the 
NAIB regional meetings our most 


gether intensive 
another 

members, 
function stimulating 
Intimate interchanges. The Kelloge 
ltoundation has, of course, also sup 
ported several of the seminars and 
workshops mentioned earlier, as 
well as NAEDB research and many 
other activities, and on-going oper 
ational support without which a 
national headquarters would not be 


possible. 


What does this mean? It means 
2000 NAEB 
representatives who will 
never be quite the same. While each 


that there are 


member 


over 


of us has had his respective nose 
to the grindstone, a new profession 
has been born. The management of 
television and radio stations has be- 
gun to attract distinguished educa 
tors, college and university presi- 


dents, distinguished public-spirited 
industrialists. The number of peo- 
ple in’ the 


Pr: 


have 
and 
their 


movement who 


Master’s degrees, 


distinctions to 


lists of 
credit is multiplying. 


long 


Our some 135 active members, 
operating 174 stations, have on their 
staffs alone between four and five 
thousand educational broadeasters 
who have chosen broadcasting edu 
Some 96 as 


cation as a Career. 


sociate: members account for an 
additional thousand or more. Some 
have staffs of only three or four 

with many student trainees and stu 
dent 


associates, have staffs of one hun 


directors. Others, even 


dred or more. Several scores of 


former 


commercial broadcasters have been 


aspiring educators and 
helped to find positions in this new 
“movement” by the Place 
NAEB 


conferences, 


ment Service, and at con 


ventions or regional 

| find this exciting. lor the 
NAEDB find it most satisfying. 
To contribute to the birth of a pro 
fession —dedicated to making new 
er, better and nobler uses of our 
electronic media—is a proud ex 
perience. New types of research are 
measuring the 
kinds otf 


being developed 


impact of various pro 
grams on children and adults in a 
way that commercial research has 
never been able to do or justify. 
New and higher types of talent and 
programs are being developed, some 
of which we each year proudly sce 
transferred to the 
media—we hope and believe (for 


commercial 
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the individuals) with many of their 
ambitions intact. New 
production, lighting, engineering, 
writing and teaching techniques are 
which contribute 


ideals and 


being developed 
to the 
growth of higher and better stand 


national international 
ards. Slow as it is, progress is ours. 
| hope you share with me the sense 
of pride | have in this new service 
for America. This is part of what 
the believes in and. stands 
for. 


The NALD is umique among the 
organizations in educational broad 
casting, | believe. If | might list 
some of the peculiarities, 
they would include these mterests 
and activities: 


a. Radio as well as. television 

b. AM as well as IM 

c. VHF 
Pubhe we | as 
general adult: education 

non-credit 


as well as 
school as 

Credit as well as 

COUTSES 

pen as well as closed cireuit 

broadeasting 

Actives, and At 

filiates (all institutional) plus 


\ssociates, 


individuals, sustaming mem 


bers, honorary members and 
industrial associates 
as well as) broad 
casters 

Philosophy as well as skills 
International as well as na 
tional Scope 

local assistance as well as na 
tional support 


Above all: ideals, 


for our national 


and concern 
welfare and 
cultural morality. 
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| would like to say a few things 
about television as a tool of educa- 
cation, as we see it. | would like 
to challenge you, in a few respects, 
to probe deeply into basic prob 
lems -not merely to discuss tech 


niques, 


| believe that TV is not being 

used aif it what other 
media or We need 
hetter education, not cheaper ed 
ucation. — | 


best does 


tools can do. 
re-look 


behey cna basic 


at American education is overdue 


anyway. tlence [| hope you wall 


have the courage to try new ap 


proaches and suggest new ideas 

Dr. Henry Cassirer of 
UNESCO: 
eludio-Visual 


view, pointed out that this is an age 


recent article in 


Communication Re 


of change, motion, speed, mstability 
Yester 
day’s solutions to various problems 
Printed 
Pictures 


and lack of permanency. 
are no longer valid today. 
this. 


are now too much seen as 


media can't 


and 


visual aids 


CONN C\ 


We sometimes need to 
vlart with the picture. Sometimes 
we could best use “verbal aids” to 
enrich” the picture, instead of the 
other wav around, as is traditional. 
Print crystallizes into static notions 
what should be seen only in motion 
We need at least both the word and 
single 


the picture, forming a 


whole, to convey many of today’s 


developments and problems This 


one must explore 
and develop: of TY as 
a different type of aid, not simply 


concept we 


a concept 


another one in the usual sense. 


Continued on page 25 


Controversial Issues on 
Educational Stations 


Insuring the public’s right 


to hear both sides 


spt Cl 
paramount 


la tree SOCI¢ 


ideas concerning 
Phe lederal 


sion has 


the role 


television stations 


such an inform 


In the report on 


adopted 


1049, 
dittferent attitudes 


(Commission 

reyection. the 
and viewpoints concerning 
has recog these vital) and 
versial issues which are held by 
the various groups which make 


often contro 


tv tor lee Nsees 


ote a reasonable percent 


time to up the community.’ 


their broadcast 
news and 


ol 
the presentation of 
devoted to the con- The has never. e3 

pressly stated that this doctrine ap- 


discussion of 
plies to educational stations, but it 


would appear that if it were called 


programs (Commission 
ideration and 
public issues of interest in the 
community served by the parti- 
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It eenerally recognized that cular ation \nd we have re 
racy, it is vital that there cognized, with » such 
; mead ed Pub Progranis, lle Tit 
snion through publie dissemina of the pubhc tO 
es: on of n and be intormed and to have pre 
17 
ta ISSUE ented to it for acceptance Or 
Communications Commis 
orically recocnizad 
hich B d H. Mark 
and y Leonar ar S 
VAEB General Couns 
tated 
C 
nized the nec 
to des 
| 
Che AL. 


on to do so, the Commission would 
hold that educational stations can 
not, as a matter of policy, ban alt 
discussion of controversial issues. 
In this connection, it is to be noted 
that educational stations, in supply 
information to ihe 


Commission on CC Form 201, are 


Ing program 


required to state their pokey with 


respect to making time available 


for the discussion of public tssues, 


\s is the case with commercial 
stations, responsibility. tor the se 
lection and presentation of all pro- 
including the discussion of 


grams 


controversial issues, rests) primar 
licensee, 
that 


vy upon the individual 


The 


by virtue of the 


Commission recognizes 

limited 
available on broadcast stations, not 
every request tor the use of the air 
waves can be granted so that cach 
individual or organization can pre 
sent its own views on each ques 
tion. Tlowever, whenever any sta 


tion does present discussions of 
controversial issues, it is required to 
offer a reasonable opportunity for 
the presentation of all responsible 
postions on the issue in question. 


The 


must be without regard to the per 


selection of such discussions 


sonal views and opinions of — the 
hieensees. The licensee cannot, by 


the selection of issues or persons 
to present arguments with respect to 
an issue, editorialize on one side or 
another. The licensee is required 
Lo adopt a role of fairness in the 
presentation of discussions of pub 
lic issues, making the facilities 
available for the expression of con 


testing views of all responsible cle 
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ments in the community, 


Accordingly, when station 


presents a discussion of a contro- 


versial issue, it must make sure 
that all diverse responsible view 
points are presented. There is how 
ever no rigid formula for proper 
station programming technique. 


The 


sions oa 


licensee may present discus 


round table or forum 
program im which all sides parties 
pate or the leensee Way choose to 
have differing views presented at 


The 


mini 


differing but comparable time. 


round table technique wall 


mize the oceasions when respons 


ible persons or groups will reques 
equal time. Tf individual speakers 
must 


are presented, the station 


expect requests for time to reply 


\\ here in 


speakers discuss 


by opposing VIEM 


dividual contro 


versial issues and a= station does 


not desire further debate, it: should 


encourage the speaker to present 


all viewpoints in his own discus 


The mere mention of a contro 


versial issue in oa broadeast does 


not give rise to a right to reply, 


nor does mere disagreement im the 


community of necessity create a 


controversial issue. In each case 


Where a request for a reply is made, 
determine 


the licensee must 


Whether there is in fact a contro 


versial issue and whether the ques 
tion ais of sufficient public impor 
tance to warrant debate. In deciding 
Whether to grant the request to 
answer views expressed in a pre 
vious will 


broadcast, the station 


Continued on page 31 


Professionally Trained 
Personnel 


High schools can help train 


future leaders in broadcasting 


Lh quality of available per 
onnel is a continuing concern of 
and television 


Mlanavers oO radio 


tations. Inereasingly in the last 
decade, the college and university 


academic umts in broadcasting 
have become mayor sources of Sup 
ply for staff replacements and ad 
This body 


represents 


ditions on the stations. 
of personnel generally 
the potential future leaders of the 
broadcasting industry 

Ikducation tor broadcasting has 
improved significantly at the col 
lege level in the past several years. 
Curricula have moved away from 
tics have been strengthened and ex 
The 


to be representative of those which 


an over-emphasis on skills. 


panded. facilities have come 
are used on operating stations. The 
college graduate with a degree in 
broadcasting 1s undoubtedly a pro 
duct of better training today than 
counterpart of ten 


was his vears 


ut is he the best that educa 
tion 1s capable of producing 


avo, 
Can 
the nation’s high schools play a part 
in the improvement of training of 
truly great leaders for the future 
of broadcasting 


By Dr. Leo Martin 
Hlead, Television, Radio 


Department, Alichigan 
State University 


and 


Students who presently major 
the col 


lege level seem, for the most part, 


in television and radio at 
to be self-motivated. The advan 
tages of pre-college experience in 
and understanding of the media 
exist for too few high school stu 
dents. In the majority of instances 
in secondary education, there are 
no opportunities for the student to 
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study the media or to develop an 
interest in broadcasting as pro 
fession. Consequently, his objec 
lives are apt to be unrealistic. As 
pirations tor work as dise-jockeys, 
cameramen, dancers and glamour 
personalities are more common than 
well-thought-out notions of public 
service or creative expression, 


iust, of necessity, deal with two 


college major Sequence 
approaches which are more prop 
erly functions of the 


school 17 


iuation of 


secondary 
hese are the in 
aE tudes about 


broadcasting as a social force and 
the teaching of basie skills in radio 
and television 

It has becn necessary to devote 
oo much time in the college cur 


skills 


student 


riculum imstruetion 


fundamentals before the 
s ready to be assigned to existing 
station and/or closed-circuit. oper 
ations. Attempts have been made to 
cut the amount of time necessary 
Instruction, 


for this preliminary 


but the minimal amount of time 


vhich ts needed for this aspect of 
the tramime is. still proportionately 
much too high. This time could be 


better devoted to an advancement 


of the student’s practical experience 
on station assignment and to the 
vrowth of his long ranve objectives 
if he came to the college level with 
prior experiences in broadcasting. 
No clement of broadcasting of 


the long-range future is more im 


portant than the quality of | the 


personnel who will be charged with 
future 


operations. Insuring propet 
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areas 


qualifications for eventual jeader- 
ship should be a matter of concern 
to all educators who work with stu- 
dents interested in broadeasting as 
a Career. 
lor too long, the matter of 
teaching these students has been a 
primary concern of higher eduea 
tion. .\n extension of this respon 
sibility to the high schools is long 
overdue. Courses in radio and tele 
vision skills or workshops the 
secondary education level be 
come kev factors in the 
ment Of professional training for 
broadeasting. The five-part sylla 
bus on AND TV 
SPEECTI by Stasheff, Tincher and 
Willis, which was published in the 
NAEB JOURNAL 


through 


in the issues of 
May of 1958. 
should be studied seriously by ¢ very 


January 


high school teacher who has an in 


terest in the trainime of future 


broadcasters or consumers of 


broadcasting, 


basics of broadcasting 


It the 
vere taught im secondary schools, 


there could be at least two signifi 


cant advances in the professional 


emphasis of the college training 


programs 


inst, a basis would be created 


for the selection Ot personnel fo. 


advanced training. In other com 


parable fields, a student may have 


substantial experiences in the high 
school before ring college. This 
is. the professional 


Case 


including journalism, 


~ 
Coutimued on page 36 
9 


editorial 


ETV: Quantity 


cnipha on audience 
1 
( () iT’ ¢ 

cee oft ele on progra On 

‘ and network 

el tions in a con 
rojal operation, need quantity al 


rather than quah 


ln schools and college student 


audiences are counted by the tens 


rather than the millions the 


mass audiences tor comme reial tele 


lon programs. bor example, an 


i outstanding professor may teach a 

i course for an hour on one or more 
days each week to twenty-five, 

or even one hundred students. 


the educational 


that 


\nd neither he not 
authorities beheve classroom 
this 


waste of his valuable 


audiences of size constitute a 


time. Classes 


enrolling even as many one 
thousand students may occasionally 
be formed in cases where the level 


and nature of the subject and the 


findings of learnin 


theory 
clear that classes of such size are 
practicable, 

Why need educational tele 
measure tts audrence in 


the millions \re 


late the businessmen 


we trying to emu 
who control 


commercial programming? so 


we might well consider the words 
of an eminent Kabbi which appear 
ed in an article entitled, “The Busi 
nessman’s Moral Fatlure.” Writing 
in the September issue of Fortune, 
Dr. Louis Finkelstein, Chancellor, 
Theological j 


Jewish Seminary of 


about 


America, had this to say 


day's businessman: 


tends to ignore the 
great ethical laws as they 
immediately to his work. The 
truth is that he is preoccupied 
chiefly with gain, coasting on 
the spiritual momentum of the 
divorced from 


past, our 


Continued on page 25 
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Multi-Campus ET V 


Oregon tries 


television 


lnter-institutional television, 


stull in the planning else 


stages 
Where, has been given a one-year 
test in the state of (Oregon. leour 


institutions of higher learning, 


three state-supported and one. pri 
vately endowed, were linked during 
the 1957-58 academic year through 


an open-circuit television network. 

Courses history, chemustry, 
and education were telecast to over 
GOO students at the University of 
Oregon, Oregon State College, Or 


egon College of Education, 
and Willamette University. 
The courses originated trom 
campus studios at the Um 


versity. of Oregon and Oregon 
State College, and were telecast by 
the state-owned television station 
ROAC-T \ 


Preliminary results have rein 


forced the widely reported conclu 
that 


S10n television students do as 


well as or better than students by 
Significant 


changes in faculty and student at 


conventional methods. 


NON EATBER 


courses 


inter - college 


titudes toward television are also 


reported, and a set of criteria for 
effectively utilizing inter-institu 
tional television has been develope d 


by an evaluating committee. 


By David H. Grover 
Instructor of Speech in the slrea 
of Radio-television, Oregon State 
College 


This 


tional classroom 


Miter 


eCNperinent 


television is beme 


financed jointly by a grant from the 


leund for the Advancement of led 


ucation and 1)\ the (Oregon State 


Systen: of Ieducation, In 
the spring of 1957 a pilot program 
to develop television teachimg meth 
ods in chemistry was carried out at 
Oregon State College on a closed 
circuit basis, and the results of this 


project were encouraging cnough 


to warrant the full year open-cir 
cull operation 


(One unique feature of the tour 


that a 
private institution, Willamette Uni 


chool network is the fact 


ersily., rece1lyves the television 


oOurses In othe projyected 


nstitutional television networks. 


only state schools are involved. 
asin Alabama, or schools belonging 

ya regional higher education com 
pact, such as. the one planned fo. 
the South. In Oregon no problen 


Willamette’s in 


and ono 


from 


clusion im the program, 


juestion has been raised concerning 
the constitutionalitv. of tax-derived 
late funds aiding a private school 


\ny open-circuit television net 


ork is necessarily limited by veo 


()regon 1s fortunate in that 
the four institutions participating in 


quite close 


the ay to cach 


hey \ 


powered transmitter 


single, relatively low 
is located en 
Wil near Corvallis, site of Oregor 
lifteen miles to the 
\lonmouth, 
College of 


salen location of W tle 


State. oll 
north home oft 


education 


ersitv is some twenty-five miles 
northeast of the transmitter. and 


lkugene, home of the Uniy rsit\ 


of Oregon. les forty miles to the 


outh. The Eugene and Corvallis 
tudios beam their programs to the 
transmitter by microwave — relay, 
vith the programs telecast on chan 
nel seven to classroom sets on the 


four campuses 


The 


Vision courses during the vear has 


presentation of the tele 


vone smoothly, with less than thre 
hours of class time lost be cause of 


The TV sets 


technical difficulties 


at Oregon State College are in 


classrooms used throughout the day 
tor othe there 


purposes, and vet 


has been no tampering with = th 


television sets, Student monitors 
in cach class have been responsible 
for minor set adjustments during 
telecasts. 


The Oregon State ( ollege fac 


television committee, whieh 
evaluated the year’s results, mack 
no strong endorsement of open 


circuit: inter-institutional classroon 


television. But it did conelude that 


hallengvineg opportunitics in outil 


izing television 
eXIst in any state meeting these con 


ditions 


lwo o1 more colleges o1 un 


ersities Of similar status  witl 
common course offerings in av va 
riety of areas that can be linked by 
television. 

The possibility of offering a 
nunimum of five courses per week, 
with a minimum of 600 enrollment 
in cach course, 


3. A\n acute shortage of con 


petent teachers a number of 
courses that can be taught entirely 
by television 

| Strong desire reflected in the 
administration and in the faculty 
in general to utilize television as a 
teaching medium to meet existent 
problems. 

These preliminary findings 
should) aid those states 
Which are considering the use of 
inte r-institutional 


(Jregon 


television to 


make the wisest choice consistent 


with their own circumstances, 
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A Primer of Lighting 
for the ETV Station 


Even small 


stations can 


have adequate lighting 


It was the writer’s” privilege, 
during the last few months, to make 
the rounds of some five educational 
TV stations, consulting with each 
fora week on problems of program 
and production improvement. In 
variably each station had much to 
learn about hehting. Good lighting 
is actually very simple to achieve, 
vet is surprisingly hard for the be 
ginner to grasp, perhaps because 
itis really so simple. The myth ts 
so prevalent that lighting 1s a mys 
terious artistic skill, requiring talent 
and long traming, that the average 
director or production man hardly 
dares attempt it in the first place. 


If he should 


however, he is quickly stopped by 


have the temerity, 


another myth, which convinees him 


that television lighting is not lke 
other lighting anyway. that this ts 


an electronic medium and TV leht 
best left 
who know the requirements of the 


to the engineers, 


mg Is 


television tube. The engineering de 
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partinent, in its endeavor to put out 
the best possible picture, falls in 
readily with this myth, and ina 
nusguided effort to achieve good 
lighting, often insists on flat light 


ing and unnecessarily high levels of 


By Rudy Bretz 


llead, Television and Radio 


( enter, UELA 


heht, both of which really preclude 
the possibility. of achieving the 
crisp, brillant, sparkling ei fects so 
network 


adnured on. the produc 


tions. This is, of course, not limited 
to the educational stations, but 1s a 


common stiall-station problem 
Where the key personnel have not 
the best net 


work pre tices in the last few vears. 


been im contact with 


he tault hich have had to be 
ected at the stations which the 
riter visited are the following: 
heht 2 CXCCSS ely high 
evel ise of too many 
ources on a en subyje use 
wer the mm 
) on tn is bacl helt 
ted for positioning 
hehtie uni LOO larg 
( Whe ed control] 
or control of intensity 
el or control of light 
Or ol ot 
| 1] 1 
ich «ot In, pom 
is fa 
Vie thre 
on all sides « hi 
distinet tron 
hich brings ou 
i ub pec Cal 11) 
ed and a shadowed sid 
nal « t dark shado (0 ar 
cd aer he shoulder, or of the 
yt the background 
la mdeed dlumination, but 
deserve be called 
| encrally created by 
htin pa scoop in front of th 
et, one to the left, one to the right 
and mavbe omething overhead 
that heht IS) pourime into the set 
fron all angles lf this 15 done 
properly, it may be because it is en 
poley to light thines 


omay be done in 
an attempt to “wash out 
shadows.” The first scoop 1s 


lighted, a dark shadow of the sub 


14 


ject is cast on the background, this 


1s considered undesirable, another 
shadow, 
third 


an attempt to 


is added to wash out this 
thus adding its own, then a 
is added 
first two, etc. etc. An 


should be 
part 


shadow 
wash out the 


OTs sped here 


shadows are a 


lighting. Ey creating a 


eood 


eood shadow. as or the Nose aACTOSS 


head 


ACTOSS 


the upper lip, on the 


the shoulder, or the teacher against 


the blackboard, vou are taking the 


first step toward good lighting. If 
the shadow is too dark. vou “Till” 

vou don't try to wash it out. It 
the shade on) the blackboard ob 
cures ne teacher s vou 
place the heht Sov the hadow 
falls behind instead of in front of 
hie 


Standard network practice 
todav is to use kev heht levels of 40 
» 60) foot-candles \ few vears 
avo this Va as high as 125 foot 
candles, but today some of th nall 
tations, out of 1norance. are run 


ning with me tubes at ridiculous 


levels of 200-foot-candles or more 
This requires a great many hehting 
units of high wattage, with high 
costs, not only for current, but for 


high 


discomfort 


airconditioning, or tailing that, 
levels of cast and crew 
in the studios. Light levels are of 
course related to the f-stops on the 
camera lens. .\ 
light (within rather wide limits) 1s 
needed to allow. the video Operatol 
to shade up a good picture, with 


certain amount ot 


sharp definition of detail and lack 
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of the boiling, grainy effect called 
Studio 
lenses are all equipped with adjust 
abl 


Open d up lo large stops, or closed 


picture “noise.” camera 


diaphragms, which can be 


down to smaller f-stops. I°-2 is a 
large opening, wide open in the case 
f-l6 and 
small 


of many lenses, while 


22 are extremely stops. In 


the case of a two-imeh lens, f-2 rep 
resents an opening of an ineh in di 
ameter, While 1s an opening 
one cighth of an inch across. Be 
Il6 and f-2 are six 


tween f-stop 


openings, cach of which allows 
twice as much light to enter the 
camera lens as the one before. If, 
for example, the studio is lighted al 
200 


the cameras stopped down to f-16, 


a level of foot-candles with 


the same identical amount of light 
will fall on the camera tube fs an f 
stop of f-11 is used with a set ill 
1000 foot-candles, 
this same token, the next stop, f-S, 


vill take 


unination of 


a level of 50 foot-candles, 


\ 

the next. f-3.6, will take a level of 
2), t-4 a level of ee. f-2.8 a level 
of 6.25, and t-2 a level of a little 
over 3 foot-candles. As far as the 
video requirements of sufficient 
light on the camera tube are con 
cerned, the same amount of light 
is present on the camera tube at 
3. foot-candles with the lens. set 
at 1-2 as at 200 foot-candles with 


the lens at f-16. Thus the video con 


ditions are the same 
The argument usually advanced 
it this pomt to defend the practice 
of using high light levels is that the 
field 


nearest. sharp object and farthest 


depth of (distance between 


sharp object) is) greater when 
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smaller f-stops are used, and thus 
beginning cameramen have an 
casicr time focusing the camera. 
a matter of fact, the depth Is SO 
great at f-16 that on all 
production, 
hardly be focused at all. Some sta 
that 


cameramen trequently focus on the 


normal 
cameras need 


tions have observed their 
background of the set instead of the 
subject, depending on their depth 
of focus to hold aly action which 
might occur. This is all very true, 
but the problem is not so serious 
that expense, comfort of working 
personnel, and good lighting must 
be saerificed to it. is) possible 
to train a cameraman to focus a 
camera, and if this is ditticult, then 
it Is possible to conclude that some 
persons are not cut out for that 
has little 


orthicon 


kind of work. The writet 


svinpathy for image 
cameramen who complain. ot 


trouble in) focusing: his memory 
is still clear of Operating 1onoscope 
cameras as a CBS cameraman be 
fore the war, when the close-up lens 


was TS inches long, and a full head 


close-up would show the eves in 
focus, but the evebrows would. be 
oul 

niatter oi fact. too vreat 


focus is undesirable, 


a depth of 


since it prevents the pieture from 


emphasizing the subject by having 
it in sharper focus than the back 
have 


bac kx 


as sharp and clear as 


vround, It as undesirable to 


every nail and serateh on the 


eround flats 


the features on the actor’s face 


Backgrounds should be in focus so 


as not to distract from subject 


Continued on pag Y 


ETV for a People Who 


Will Travel to the Moon 


ETV must 


stop pussyfooting 


and 


face up to vital contemporary issues 


Just as commercial television 
has internal and outside pressures, 
medium of educa 
stations run 


nto some of the most 


Oo does the new 
tional television 
formidable 
barriers to Communication any mass 


nedium ever has experienced here. 


Phere are when 


Limes com 

nercial media provide amazingly 
ood communications. There are 


times, ikewise, when ITV stations 


amaze us by being able to com 
unicate at all. 
In) addition low budgets, 
re are other special controls 


vhich restrict ETV as they restrict 


no other medium: 
1. Ieduecational TV must meet 
varied needs, cope with a 
frightening breadth of sub 


ject matter. 


2. Unhke many levels of com 
mercial mass communica 
tions, insists that the 


viewer participate because he 
has to do so in order to learn 


3. Ieducational TV faces a num 
ber of and 
outside the 
Who is to prevent meddling 4 
Persons in 


bosses orders 


from station 
control ot COM 
mercial TV have one goal: 
but the 


organiza 


to make money: 


many sponsoring 

dozen different goals. 
5. The profit 


mercial T\ 


tions of may have a 


goal of com 


is clear. But the 


By Gordon A. Sabine 


College of Communi 
cations Arts, Michigan State 
University. 


Dean, 


are harder to state, to under 


philosophical goals ot 


stand and to satisfy, and 
more difficult semantically 
and emotionally when dt 


vergent groups pull in dif 
ferent directions. 

While educational TV leaders 

fear for the future of ETYV, the ed 
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; 
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‘ay 
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ap 


ucational needs of the LU. S. have 
oO far outstripped our capabilities 
that we must have television to help 
cducate a whole people. (aiven this 
absolute necessity as starting 
point, Wwe can try to solve some ot 


our problems. 


educational television pro 
vranml manager has to be one part 
broadcaster, one part educator, and 
one part professional communica 
tor. He must be the “gatekeeper” 
in the communications process, and 
ascertain) whether the 


message 1s 


right or wrong for the audience. 
He must gauge the effeet to be de 


sired 


statters, 
furthermore, should understand the 
effects that a 
have on an audience. The list goes 

like this: 
1. Attentional 
the 


enough even to look at the 


Ikducational program 


communicator can 


effect: whether 


viewer 1S mterested 


program, program man 
ager certainly would seek this 
effect but he 

want to stop there 
effect \ 


cognitive 


would not 


2. Cognitive pro 


eran with effect 


has its audience acquiring 
knowledge or in 


When ET\ 


bevond attentional effect to 


SOME NEW 


formation. 


cognitive effect, it begins to 

} play its own significant and 
unique role. 

3. Attitudinal 
effect 


his 


pro 


effect 
occurs when a 
vram causes a viewer to ac 
attitude, 
favorable, a 


quire an whether 


unfavorable or 
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bout a subject toward which 
he may previously have felt 
only indifference. 

and attitu 
dinal effeets are things of the mind, 


Because cognitive 
they can only be measured when we 
attain: 

t. Behavioral effect. This 
occurs when the other three 
effects have been translated 
into behavior which visibly 
reflects the attitude 
upon the knowledge acquired 


based 
attention was attracted 
first 


television 


atter 


in the place. 


tional must 
on performance and content 
behavioral 


which leads to 


effect. 


Ieducational 


at this 


experts must 


point) determine whether 


there is an audience for the mes 
saves being sent and whether TV 


is saving anything 


Because it is so new and special, 
educational T\ must face the prob 
lem of how to gain a toothold in a 
market already glutted by a surplus 
The ETN 


specialist must build into his) pro 


Ot communications 


duet benefits different from those 


of his competitors 


television offers al 
diet of education and infor 
mation that the viewer has to work 


The 


represents a small shee of the total 


for to appreciate audience 
population, an audience with many 


different highbrow tastes 


Continued on pad 


ETV Program Directors 


A survey of the background 
and training of ETV directors 


By S. Kenneth Robbins 


Salt Lake City, Utal 


tations participating, thers 
Vay to tell ho VY many dire 


Station had 


\ number the 
dicated they would 
willing to answ 


tions that 
those 


on director : The results) of 
nt college broadcasting questions are included tables; 
roduction tramimeg is less relevant summaries of the answers to the 
interests of ITN) than t maining questions are given 
f commercial T\) broadeast same order as the questions on 1 
original questionnaire. 
NAEB JOURN 


ne are thie results Pour Questionnaires Wilh an ox 
question planatory letter were ent to. -eacn 
vcr and December, 1957 of the 26° stations’ managers re 
60) Ieducational directors questing that they pass on the forms 
My \ ons to the station directors. Three of 
| Lomited Stat the stations failed to Oi 
| ‘ cles ) Lionnarre cre return (| 1 1 
of chreetor and ther opi On 
weparation would help them cper 
te Alt OF€ their pre 
on: also to learn hethe 
directors felt a need for establish 
ne a apera WIth echthorced 
ds t rere Ce and. HOw 
because OF Oplilton directors. in 
traming, they ere asked af then 
1] further que 
11) 1 1 
| 
ake: 
= 
+ 


TABLE | 


DEGREES 


Hie 


BY DIRECTORS OF 


EDUCATIONAL TV 


BS 


TABLE 


Vo Formal Training Still in Training 


? 


MAJOR AND MINOR COURSES OF 


SUbIECT 


Radio and 


\ 
Speech 
Drama 
Journalism 
| dueation 


english Literatur 
Architecture 
Sociology 

Milosophy 

ass Communication 
Psychology 


Zoology & Physical hemistry 


Question +5 


spent in professional or educational 


broadcasting production training: 


Seven returns indicated no pre 
vious 


broadcasting 


protessional or educational 
production 


listed 


in training, 


training 
total of 
Sof which 
Were spent in educational radio and 
educational The 


In traming per 


director a 


Veal spent 


television. 


vas 3.95 vears 


\dditional 


framing 


or SU] 


vou have 


business, edueation 


Total leneth of time 


17 
12 


wh w w 


— W 


2 


\dditional 04 


tramimeg ranged from 


supplementary 
0 to 16 vears 
eraged 1.98 vears per dire 


ana 
loo 


What 
eround ind training 


ot | 


bach 


directo 


cal 


ant 


SCICNCE, 


Most directors felt that by f 
the most important background and 
the ] 


secon 


al 


Necessary Was In 


mianities, with social science 
and physical science as last choice 


ued on page 


mit 
C ontti 


TYPES OF 
a 6 16 4 23 a 2 | 
| 
MINOR 
] 
5 ) 
2 
Musi 3 
Theater 
Histor 3 
| 0) 
| 0) 
| 0 
| 
| 
() 
business () 
Biology 0) 
0 
— 
Social 
avcrage time spent 
~ 
£6. 
ploncntary ore 
television 22 
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Audience analyzer opens 


new vistas for ETV 


apparatus for mstantaneous 
shifting attitudes 
news 
eloped recently 


Wisconsin 


new dey 


urement of 


audienees listening to 


has been dey 

the niversitv. ot 
as W \XY, the 

as designed by Professor Wayne 


\ Danielson of the School of 


members 


Journalism. pel 


the audience to express their re 


by operating electrical 


itchbox with seven positions 


<tremely 


shehtly 


ranging from ¢ favorable, 
{lite ba orable, 
neutral to shehtly negative, quite 
vative, and extremely negative 


each Position, the re’s a cor 
responding light on a central panel, 
cach 


registering the attitude of 


Professor Danielson Secs 


WANY 


Phe 


performing other func 


classroom. te her, fo. 


stance, can measure student ab 


orption of material by giving in 


lantancous multiple choice tests 


at intervals during his leetures 


So far Danielson has been Op 


erating WAXY experiments in ad 


jacent rooms, with a wall separ 


ating teacher and students But he 


omts the 


possibility ot 
floning the switehboxes in 
telephone 


home connected by 


By Jack Newman 
University of Wisconsin, 


Vadis n, Wisconsin 


favorable 


wires to the central panel of lights 
in the TV. studio. In its 
WAXY has ten 


Danielson savs a 


present 
respon 
dent stations, but 
big machine could be built for a 
Then 


“talking 


many as 1000) respondents. 
the viewer's dream of 
back” to the announcer would ap 
proach reality. “Politicians might 
welcome such a device,” Danielson 


“And 


tisers would be interested in se ine 


commients, perhaps adyer 


which commercials the viewers 
like.” 

The name WAXY comes from a 
reference to a nationwide audience 
participation game as played in the 
Shepherd Mead novel, “The Big 
Ball of Wax,” a spoot of the Madi 
son Avenue of the future. 
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Hola Amigos 


Grade schools in Oregon try 


teaching Spanish by television 


still a 
challenge to those who seek to find 


educational ‘Television 


the answers and interesting 
frontier for those who like to ex 
undetermined 


plore -has been an 


Issue in Oregon for. tive 
Public 


pes ot 


years 


relauions and community 


programs on commercial 
available to 
tele 


lime 


channels have been 
since the advent of 
this area \t this 


educational 


hools 
Vision iM 
there is) no television 


channel operating out of Portland 


\Iultnomah 4 the 
Portland is lo 


COUNTS 


vhich the city 


cated, The county and city schoo! 


al h 


Vear ol 


operate independently of 
hool 


Publi 


experimental 


other. uring the 


| hools 


pro 


1957-58, Vortland 


hour 


presented 
for school viewing 


leach 


weeks’ duration 


(hannel 
sons were assigned to the areas ot 
(Oregon Elistory and 


Science for grades and 6: 


NOVEMBER 


3). This 


Language 


and 


Art for grades 4 and 3; 
Arts for primary grades (1, 2, 
KGW-TV 


Multnomah County Schools an op 


year ottered 


portunity to present an imstructional 
errol © 


program. Rees, County 


By Mrs. E. Bernice Tucker 


Issistant Superintendent in 


Charge Of Curriculum, Alult 


nomah County Schools, Port 


land, Oregon 


Superintendent, had been working 
educational television 
this 


hn expermental course, 


support 


and weleomed opportunity to 


Phe County Television Com 
Lice: composed of teachers and 
the 
topics to be presented on television, 


Lp to this time, 


determines 


only the public re 
had 


resented to inform the publie what 


lations type of program been 


and ho we teach 


= 
N()\ 


entation 

Mir. Lusettr 

Was Very 

to prepare ft this progran 
Was reques to teach im 


classes for teachers « 
to establish eriteria or to 


school district so that thes 


Teal progran destened have better background 
choo) \\ The lessons 


telecast. on) Wednesdays, at 
n. canceled a net 


worl program tO accon modate the 


language and, therefore, help stu 


dents in their classes between the 
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\ (yp rlunit pore sented COUNT schools Phe Lapis pre 
Ta chool viewing, it was decided sented in cach program were as 
1 tor mtermediate follow 
ibe e lack of GOOD-BY 
— ] ] j 
public schoo Ve Z. THE FAMILY 
niroducing foreign lan THE SCHOOL 
| mld be a means of de 6 SHOPPERG 
ermining for oursely hether 7. SHOPPING IN DI 
t torergn in the PARTMENT SPOR] 
realize that unl CA TORING LP 
rades, this experiment CLASSROOM 
cl could WES)TRRN 
gee 
( | rail \ \\ ] ) 
» Toe Ch CACHE 1 
ides having command of the Span 
il ( ( As anal a true appre ciation 
2 ‘ 1) ¢ Pression audience \ ereat measure the 
Heli uccess of thr progral vas due to 
Hello | In ty Mir. planning pre 
stage t was designed to last 
perro Weeks; this was ch he 
ite ended ereht. then lo 
ee] his ¢ pert 
ene our belief that a period 
horter 
13? | it 
evalu 1] 
rere 
2:30] 
|. 


Selective - Viewers 


Educational television’s best 


potential audience 


last) surveys and continuing 
such as Cunningham & 
Videotown 


that 


studies 
Walsh's 


indicated 


surveys have 


television saturation 
(number of homes owning a tele 
Vision set) and the amount of time 
spent have 
Videotown 
that tele 
Videotown 
Brunswick, New Jersey) is 
9) per cent, and that the 
madividual 


television 
The 


States 


viewing 
reached al peak. 
1945-1950 


VISION 


( Ne 


rep 


saturation in 


hours of viewing have 


avcrag 


three hours per day viewing 
sion. Peleyvision saturation for 


United 


per cent 


states is in ex 


This figure is 
on the most 
the U. S 

us (April 1957 


recent statistics 


Pron 


Bureau ot the Cen 


data 
Sta 


appear from thes 


educational television 
win audiences, 


them 


they 


Win away from com 


ercial television, or they must sell 
Non-set owners on the prospect ot 


VEMBER 


educational programs so that they 
will buy sets for this purpose. 


The 


who ds 


average television viewer 


seeking entertainment 1s 
probably not going to turn to the 


truly educational program ; and the 


By John R. Bousek, Jr. 


vision Center, State Uni 


lowa 


likehhood of the non-set owner 
purchasing a set appears shght in 
deed the 
on this 
segment of the population. The 


non-Owner, 


When one examines 


SCAT h which has been done 
does 


general, not 


simply because he can- 


a sel 


not afford one. Tis program pret- 
erences the major reason. 
Phe audience for educational tele- 
vision, therefore, must 


not 


are 


come from 


elsewhere, but where 


been on a plateau since 1954, with 
he Viewer spending better 
than 
han 
Light Vi 
lions al | 
| 


A clue to an audience source 
was uncovered by a study which the 
vriter recently completed in Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. This study was con 
cerned with the selective-viewer of 
television and his reasons for not 
viewing more. A. selective-viewer 
vas defined as an adult (eighteen 
years of age or older) member of a 
television household who viewed 
television less than one hour per 
day. 


purpose this study an 
area sample of seven hundred 
homes in Cedar Rapids was drawn. 
lhese homes were contacted and 
data collected by means of personal 
nterviews. The interviewing was 
carried out between May and Aug- 
ist of 1957 following the sel- 
’§ these seven hundred homes, 
lorty contained residents who were 
subsequently classified as selective 
Thus on the basis of this 


would appear that ap 


ately / per cent ot the tel 


es in Cedar Rapids con 


The selective-viewers cited two 
primary reasons for not viewing 
television regularly. These were: 
1) “lack of time,” and 2) “lack of 
interest in present television offer- 
ings.” More than half of the sel 
eclive-viewers who claimed a lack 
of interest in the present television 
programs stated that they would 
pret r to see more “educational” 
programs or programs of a “higher 
cultural level.” 

The selective-viewer group was 


comparable to the viewer group in 
respect to average age and size of 
household. The mean age of the 
elective-viewer was found to be 
shightly over 43 years, as compared 
to 39 vears, which was the mean age 
of the viewer. The household size 
for these two groups was found to 
be 3.97 and 3.37 respectively. It 
was found that the non-viewer had 
an average age of slightly over 60 
years and occupied a household 
averaging 2.23 persons. 


The selective-viewer averaged 
over two-and-a-half years more 
formal education than either of the 
other groups. Almost two thirds of 
the selective-viewers were found to 
have had some college education. 
This, in part, may account for their 
apparently greater interest in ed- 
ucational television. 


Although the three groups con- 


tained a comparable percentage of 


people who read newspapers, the 


group spent more 
time per day with magazines than 
did the other two groups. The sel- 
ective-viewer was also found to 
read many more books than either 
the non-viewer or viewer. Thus 
when compared on a reading basis. 
selective-viewers were found to de- 
vote more time to reading than 
members of the other two groups. 
An interesting sidelight on this was 
that, as the level of education and 
income increased in the selective- 
viewer group, newspaper reading 
time tended to decrease. 
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Fact 
Sheets 


Series I: The Effectiveness of Television as a 
Teaching Tool 


49. Report of the National Experiment of 
Television Teaching in Large Classes 


Sponsored by the Fund for the -ldvancement of Edu 
cation of the Ford Foundation for the school year 
1957-3 By Allen H. Wetter and Martha A. Gable, 
Philadelphia Public Schools, Philadelphia, Penn 


syivaiila, 13 pages 


The Philadelphia Public School \ seven-member committee su 
System has used in-school telecast pervised the study, which included 
ing since 1947 on air time donated — two elementary schools, four junior 
by commercial stations, Telecasts high schools and three semor high 
reach an audience of almost 250,000 9 schools. The courses taught wer 


students and teachers elemen limited to social sciences bi 


tary, secondary, and yocational ological or physical science. The 


schools. Since a plan for the ef courses were planned to use. the 
fective use of available TV time rich historical resources of the city 
vas under serutiny, Philadelphia including guest speakers like Dr. 
welcomed the opportunity to par- Joseph Kaplan, U.S. chairman of 
ticipate in the national experiment — the [GY 

sponsored by the Fund tor the \d 

vancement of I[:ducation Phe experiment was evaluated 
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ubjective evaluation 
the experiment made at 
end of the school year 
teachers principals 
vho participated 
by standardized tests given 
to pupils in the experiment 
and to a similar number of 
pupils in matching control 
groups in other schools 
SUMMARY 
Phe experiment of teaching by 
large classes in the Phil 
idelphia Public Schools indicates 
at the end of one vear that: 

I. A majority of pupils achieved 
as much as or more than those 
in regular classes. 

The teamwork approach to the 
re-evaluation of curriculum, 
methods and techniques of 


Ser. |, No. 49 


teaching is one of the many 
valuable coneomitants of 
learning cited, 

There is a need for concen 
trated study on effective fol 
low-up procedures in the large 
classrooms during the 

vear, since teaching in 
classes is a new technique 
with which many teachers are 
inexperienced, 

Additional cvaluation — tech- 
niques are necessary to meas 
ure total learnings, rather 
than factual learnings only. 
Many teachers believe that 
intangibles are being taught by 
TV, but this is not screntiti 
ally demonstrable. 

Time equivalent to full 
time teachers was released by 
the classes. 

The expected problem of dis 
cipline in large classes did not 
materialize. 

Opinion varies among the re 
ceiving teachers on the matter 
of individual ditferences. 
Since both low and 


Continued on page 
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W three avs 
by regular daily report. of 
teachers On) ( dba 
‘ | »). 
Ormis sent mm each weelk 
classroor teachers and dis 
cussed by these teachers 
and their televised counter 
parts 
>. 
6. 


The 


Series |: 


Research 
Fact 
Sheets 


Effectiveness of Television as 


a Teaching Tool 


50. An Evaluation of Televised Instruction in 
College English Composition 


Prepared by W. Seibert, .ludio-Visual Center, Pur 
die University, TVPR Report #5, July 1958. 


\lthough there is a large body 


of rehable evidence supporting the 


general hypothesis that televised in 
struction produces results compar 


those obtained with conven 


abl le 


tional mstruction, two recent studies 


have indicated television students’ 


nt Was Jl comparable lo 


tudents taueht conven 


The present study should 
included among those which 
sho that the 


sed instruction qs 


effectiveness 

less than 

that of conventional Instruction, 
Interest in this study developed 
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within the Purdue Department of 
english, and the project was plan 
ned by a committee from the de 
Pro 
duction Unit staff, and the Univer 


partment, members of the T\ 


sIty’s TV Program Research Con 


sultant lighty-two students 
four Ienglish sections comprised 
the experimental group. These stu 
dents attended three 50-minute class 
meetings per week throughout. the 
sixteen-week semester. Two wee 
class meetings were devoted to tele 
vised instruction, which was_ pre 

four 


while the last 


sented to the students in 


viewing classrooms, 


18 


N E| 
tha of 
tionally 
also be 
= 
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SCOTES ON partme 11 
grammar, punctuation 


diction, and 


spelling; five of th 
soft the Purdue Ene 


| 1 
cs] 


scale deve loped 


and an in 


Results are reported in terms of 
upporting or not supporting thi 
following five hypotheses set up at 


the beginning of the study: 


Hypothesis One: Student a 


chievement will be the same in stu 
dent groups receiving televised in 
struction in [:nglish composition as 
in comparable groups receiving con- 
ventional instruction, 


Instructional 
conditions and student ability level 
will not interact in determining a 


Hypothe sis Two: 


chievement outcomes. 


In the tele 
group, the 
average end-of-semester measured 


Ilypothesis Three: 


vision-taught student 
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attitude toward televised instruction 
ill be neutral. 


Hypothesis Four: The average 
student 
instruc 
tion will be the same in television 


end-of-semester measured 


attitude toward televised 


and conventionally taught com 


position sections. 


Hypothesis Five: In television 
sections, measured student attitudes 
toward televised instruetion will be 
independent of achievement in the 
composition course. 

Results 


Since nineteen of the twenty 
five achievement comparisons show 


least suggest 


differences which at 
that conventionally taught students 
achieved at levels beyond those of 
the television students, it 
cluded that the 


struction 


was con 
conventional in 
was more effective than 
the televised instruction and hypo 


thesis one was rejected 


The indication that the televised 


instruction was less effective for 
students at lower ability levels than 
for those at higher ability levels, 
and that student 
jointly determined by instructional 
method and initial student ability 


level led to the rejection of hypo 


achievement was 


thesis two 
Continued on page 3B 
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Series |: The Effectiveness of Television as a 
Teaching Tool 


51. Annual Report of the Philadelphia Public 


Schools 


Prepared by Allen H. Wetter and Martha A. Gable, 
Division of Radio-Television Education, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, June 1957-August 1958, 11 pp 


In addition to a wealth of data 
on number of receivers, station 
cooperation, in-school programs, 
regular TV. programs, a work 
shop, production hints, and plans 
for next year, this report includes 
the following comments by 
principals and teachers on the ef 
fectiveness of television as a teach 
ing tool: 

1. Children remember with sur 
prising accuracy the material 
presented on television, 
They want to know the 
meanings, spelling and pro 
nunciation of words they 
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hear on the programs, and 
the new words concerning 
television itself. 

Librarians and teachers re- 
port that many children are 
stimulated to seek out read 
ing material on subjects or 
stories presented. 

New procedures tech 
niques rapidly become gen 
eral practice through the tele- 
vision and radio demonstra 
tions. The in-service training 
values are obvious. 
Children’s viewing and hear- 
ing of their contemporaries 


1C 


5 
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have imereased their interest 
in speaking clearly and flu 
ently. Possibly this will pro 
the 


en hers ie) COpr with the al 


‘springboard 


] 


leged ungrammatical influ 
ences of cowboy heroes and 

Pcachers report some cases 


that children in grades one to 


three respond better to a 15 
Hinute program than to long 
er ones. However, there ar 
more requests for more 


time’ on the evaluations of 
l5-minute programs than 
there are for “less time” on 
those of 30-minute programs 
There is general agreement 
that the 15-minute segment 
for radio is better than long 
er periods 

Slow learners may acquire 
through television some. of 
the facts skills whieh 
they cannot learn through 
reading and which they are 
not interested acquiring 
through other avenues, 

The lack of color in television 
in no way limits the creative 
variations developed by child- 


10. 
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ren in classroom. utilization 
of programs. Several schools 
have regular exhibitions of 
werk produced by children 
as a result of the telecasts: 
the amount. variety, original 
itv, color and quality are 
“amazing.” 

Music appreciation radio pro 
grams, Where brief sugges 
tions and explanations are 
made, permit complete con 
centration on the music. Sim 
lar programs television 
result in distractions as. the 
children become pre occupied 
with mechanical details of 
performers and the variety 
of camera movements 

Radio is still superior to tele 
vision in stimulating im- 
aginative responses to oral 
commands (pupil audiences 
interpreting rhythm or tem- 
po) and in dramatic presen- 
tations of stories and events. 
The high cost of television, 
to achieve comparable results 
in the latter case, is prohib 
itive. 
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12. Closed-Circuit Television in A.A.C.T.E. 
Member Institutions 


Committee 
Teacher education, 


The 


on Studies and Sub-Committee 
-lmerican 


on TV and 
of 


elssociation 


Colleges for Teacher Education, May 16, 1958, Vol 


NI, No. 3,15 pp 


This report constitutes a second 
SUTVEN 111-7) 
cuit television in the AACTEE mem 


{ see Ol) closed Cll 
institutions. 
the 


responded (361 in all). 


ay 


Approximate] 


of member institutions 


(of the 361 institutions respond 
ing, 252 (approximately 70@ ) are 
not using or planning to use closed 
TW (CCIV); 2 
60% ) are studying the possible use 
of CCTV; 50 (approx. 14%) are 
planning to use CCTV; and 37 
(approx. 10%) are currently util 
izing CCTY. 


circult (approx, 
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Studying the Possthle Uses of 
University of Tlinois, Urbana, 
Hl. 
Dall ‘Teachers College, 


Muneie, Ind. 


University of Louisville, Louts 


\ ille, Ky. 


Central Michigan College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich 
eastern) Michigan College, Yp 


silanti, Mich, 
College of St. 
Minn. 

University of Missouri, Colum 


Winona, 


Teresa, 


bia, Muissourt. 
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University of 


Ne\ 


State University of New York 


Teachers ‘ollege ((seneseo ). 


State University of New York 


Teachers College (New Paltz). 


State University of New York 


Teachers College (Oswego). 


Yeshiva University, New York 


Northwestern State College, 


Alva, Okla. 

Oklahoma State niversity, Still 
water, Okla. 

University of Oklahoma, Nor 
man, Okla 

Rhode Island College of 
tion, Providence, R. T. 

Memphis State University, Mem 
phis, Tenn. 

\bilene Christian College, Ab 
ilene, Tex. 


Prinity University. San Antonio, 


Tex. 


Western Washington College of 


Bellingham, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin-Mil 
waukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wisconsin State College, Su 


perior, Wis 


Planning to Utilize CCTV: 
\rizona State College, Flagstaff, 


Ariz. 


Arizona State College, Tempe, 


Ariz. 


Chico State College, Chico, Calif, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, 


Calif. 


Fresno State College, Fresno, 


Cané. 


Nevada, Reno, 
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Humboldt State College, Areata, 
Calif. 

Sacramento State College, Sac-: 
ramento, Calif. 

San Diego State College, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Stanford University, Stanford 
Calif. 

University of California, Berk 
ley, Calif. 

New Haven State Teachers Col 
lege, New Haven, Conn. 
Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Conn. 
University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn, 

lorida Agricultural and Mech 
anical University, Tallahassee, 
Ila 

llorida State University, Talla 
hassee, Fla. 

DePaul University, Chicago, II. 
lkastern T]linois University, 
Charleston, Il, 

Butler University. Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

University of Wichita, Wichita, 
Kan. 

State Teachers College at Tow 
son, DBaltimore, Md. 

State Teachers College, Salem, 
Mass. 

Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Moorhead State College, Moor 
head, Munn. 

Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Harris Teachers College, St. 
[ouis, Missourt. 


Continued on page 31 
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Series IV: Audience Studies 


20. Selective Perception in Viewing a Tele- 
vision Broadcast 


By William Belson. an article in Audio 


Visual Communication Review, Winter 1958; Vol. 6, 


No. 1, pp. 23-32.) 


Keeently the BBC broadcast — it was intended: 


a series of six television programs 1. to give viewers information. 
under the general title of “We the 2. to increase their awareness 
british: Are We in Decline?” The that changes have occurred. 

Audience Research Department of 3. to imerease viewers’ under 
the BBC was called in to study the standing and knowledge of 
effects of two of the programs. these changes, giving them 


firmer grounds for an opinion. 
The series aimed at comparing | to stimulate people into think- 
the Britain of today with the Brit ms about the subjects dealt 
cal with, and to encourage them to 
and commenting on the nature of develop more concrete at 
the changes over that half century. titudes towards them, 
The primary aim of the series was 
to attract and to interest as many Standard research methods in- 


viewers as possible. But in addition = dicated that each broadcast was 
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contlict 
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re present d and 


lotten contheting —-rang 


“17 
atl 


i] Opinions was put for 


rm vas left to the view 


indicated there 


that 


change in the number or 


wers’ ideas wher 
re in disagreement, 
there was a tendenev to 


vards change 
\lso, 


occurred 


where there was 


no 
where change 
urred, it more mM 


ocial group where that view tended 
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‘xist already. The problem fac 
ny the broadeaster here is: It the 


mitted to all 


approach, he 


rroadeaster 1s 
cle of the 


hie 


ii 


] ] ] ry ] 
S 


he avistrate 
mely any 
orals had deelined 


ator 


reestion that 
COMMEH- 

finally summed inter- 

preting thre position as he saw it 


broad- 


more 


Up), 


In terms of attitude, the 


made ople 


cast 
“ 


PCTMISSIVE 


casvgoing 


about moral standards, especially 


those concerned with se xual mo. 


ality. [It also increased very slighth 


the number taking abs 


view of morals. On the ay 


there was a slight increase 
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~ 
me en by about a third of the adult 
( LTT ana at level] 
de. and a number of an essentially controversial issue? 
( wl seed e broad roadcasl 
he 1 Phi progra Devan a titm 
he ( n Dritain today rh as tol 
1 oft the lie makIne UD a 
nel) en on poimts 
roadca 
ter. there wi on pet een 
1 | | 
e author call e commentator and a iwistrate 
<ides-of-the-issue” broad- these opinions, and th ent 
4 
: ¥ neu al output and bri on to talk about moral issues gen 
Ma | 4 ] 
4 : ude towards work. A num 
cle 
cot pele 
or 
nature 
the 
~ 
Continued on page 21 
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Series IV: Audience Studies 


21. 


Audience Reaction to 


and 


"Preview, 


Morning Listening Habits in Ottawa 


Cunadian 


Broadcasting Corporation, ludience Ke 


search Division, Ottawa, Canada, August 1958, 24 pp 


The tindings of this study fall 


into two sections: 


Part A. The 
group of Ottawa radio listen 
ers to PREVIEW, a 3% hour 
music-show 
6:00 


reactions of a 


broad- 
9°15 


news and 


cast. from a.m. to 


Part 


eral nature which pertain to 


lindings of a more gen- 


morning radio listening habits 
and the image which listeners 
have of their favorite stations. 
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The study is based on 190 tele 
phone interviews with respondents 
selected by systematic random pro 
cess from telephone dir- 
ectory. The sample was the same 
one used for an earlier 


conducted on PREVIEW 


survey 


A. Results on PREVIEW 


out of eight felt that the 
program was improved by the 
reduction of talk and the ad 
dition of more music, as “too 
much talk in the morning was 


1] 


4 
N i 
a.m. 
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rritating. Prefer more musie 


al II now.” 


Only one out of every” five 
listeners turn. their 
7:00 a. m., 


(toree ou 


morning 
radios (91) be fore 
Vhile the 
of five) 
7:00 a.m. Listeners (both be 
and after 7:00) 


light, 


join the station after 
bore Seem) to 
preter ‘easy, quiet 


[he majority of listeners ap 


preciate receiving direct re 


ports from various parts of 


1 
Nave 


Some of the 


the world and wish to 
them continued. 
criticisms, however, were: 
Sometimes feel a little short 
of background information to 
help me understand what is 
sues are really at stake in 
these far away places.” “The 
reporters are not always easy 
to understand.” 

first 


secking news. 


Morning listeners are 


and foremost 
\bout 60 per cent of all morn- 
ing listeners prefer a major 
newscast sometime before 
8:00 a.m. with 7:30 being the 
preferred time. Audiences be- 
gin to fall off sharply at 7:45 
and by 8:15 about half of all 
listeners stop listening to the 


radio \t least half of the 
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sample are working people, 
and those who have to begin 
work at 8:30 must leave the 
house before the eight o'clock 
newscast or in the middie of 
it. This problem is particular- 
ly acute for the suburbanites. 


Well half the 


would not mind re-scheduling 


over listeners 


the religious period Plain Talk 


to some 


than 
Com 


time other 
the present 7:45 a. m. 
ments included the followme 
diverse opinions: 

‘l am not interested in early 
morning sermons.” “Religious 


speakers seldom have good 
radio voices.” “The whole 


family should be exposed to 4 
It is an integral part of teen- 
agers’ education.” 

\Imost two-thirds of the aud- 
ience do not listen to Town 


Talk, an 


vents and activities in Ottawa. 


item on various e 


that 
mercials annoy a few listen- 


There is evidence com 
ers, but the value of a good 
public relations job is pointed 
up by the listener who said: 
“At first | was annoyed by 
CBO. 
Then, one evening, [| heard 


the commercials on 


}. rank Willis explain why 
they are necessary. After that 


Continued on page 
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Series V: Content 


5. Attitudes Toward Educational Television 


By Bruce 11, Westley, University of Wisconsin Tele- 


viston Laboratory, 


Vadison, 


Wisconsin, Research 


Rulletin No. 19, July 31, 1958, 241 pp., 93 tables 


This study was undertaken to 
define attitudes 
toward educational television. The 


and measure 


data are based in 799 interviews 
with adult residents of Madison, 
Wis., where WHA-TYV, channel 21, 
had been offering daily educational 
1953. The 


sample was drawn on a probability 


broadeast service since 


basis. 


Of the respondents who have 
television, nearly half had viewed 
Channel 21 in the last 
third had never viewed the channel, 
and a sixth had viewed WHA but 


month, a 
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Non 
television-owning respondents were 
toward ETV 
TV-owning — respon 
dents. The former group was slight 


not i the last three months. 
more favorable 
than were 
lv less favorable, however, than 
watched at 
one program in the last month. 


viewers who had least 


The “image” of educational tele 
vision (brought out by a series of 


open-end questions) drew a heavy 
response in terms of content. When 
kinds of knowledge were described, 


references to “useful” knowledge 


always exceeded references to ac 
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isolate does 
] 


car to be widely shared 


ewer i most often thouel 


cope 


than 


Neither ave no 
tently a factor im either 
but education 
levels and 


However, the relationship bet 


education and 


attituc 


atrect 
se 


at all age 


attitucl IS 


more marked for women than 
while the relation between education 


the viewer 


all UNSAVOTS 
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Series VIl: Administrative and Faculty Re- 
actions to ETV and Educational Radio 


7. Appraisal of the Current Status of Tele- 
vision as a Medium of Instruction 


Prepared by the Subcommittee on Television of the 
Commission on Research and Service of the North 
Central .lssociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
The North Central Association Quarterly, .[pril, 1958, 


15 pt 


Donald emery introduces 


this report as an attempt “to help 


intorm school administrators, 


teachers, and professors about 
some of the conclusions which may 
be stated now with reasonable con 
fidence.” The report consists of 
five articles by committee members, 


vhich are summarized below. 


1. Aducational Television Activity 
the North Central States ——An 
Overview, by Richard Hull. 


This is outhne of the 
erowth of ITV in this area, with 
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excellent appendices On SOUFCES 


of information and = service in 


educationally-owned tele 


Vision stations operation, 
under construction or with con 
struction permits; educationally- 
owned television production cen- 
ters; educationally-owned closed- 
circuit television installations for 
demonstration, teaching or re 
search purposes ; and institutions 
which have offered or are offer 
ing courses for credit over com 
mercial or educational television 


stations or closed-circuit. 


\ 
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and Learning, by 


Wanda Mite hell, 


(ot the fifty-odd studies re 
ported on this question, there has 
been on/y one case in which a 
definite superiority was found 
to-face instruction. 

\lore recent studies at Purdue 
and Michigan State indicate, 
ver, that a more careful 
question by means 

sts and more careful 
mental control 1s warrant 
Phe development and/or re 


turing of students’ attitudes 


learning by television needs 


. The difference 

as related to 

jual ceffeetiveness of learning 
a problem of television teach- 
Visual aids, an effective de 

in working with low-ability 
tudents, can be even more ef 
television medium 

Felevision provides a_ learning 
Ituation not equaled by in- 
tructional film. The latter can- 
not be kept up-to-date as can live 
television presentation, lurther- 
more, television camera tech- 
niques, ieluding close-ups, have 
proved to be effective and dra 
matic. Instructional television 
places more responsibility on the 
learner and requires him to be- 
come more independent in direct 


ing his own activities. Research 
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findings to date encourage the 
continued use of television as an 
effective medium for learning. 

Teachers and Teaching, by 
Lawrence MeWune. 

Peaching is not done the 
teacher alone on. television. Co 
operation and understanding be- 
tween the teacher and the 
production crews essential. 
Pelevision will penetrate depths 
of personality, knowledge, and 
understanding, revealing the 
teacher as he is. The medium is 
a transmitter —not a transformer. 
Pelevision properly used cap- 
tures and holds the attention 
better than do other communi- 
cations media. Competent teach 
ers are able to instill in the stu- 
dent the feeling of direct 
two-way communication, This 
article closes with check-list 
of oral considerations (voice, vo- 
cabulary, questions), prepara 
tion of lessons, and reactions of 
teachers as related to ETYV. 


Supertmlendents, Principals, and 
Instructional Television, by 


Robert L. Fleming. 


In a study made in 1951, 94 
of a group of superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, and 
teachers felt that there is a place 
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in the educational program for 
television programs designed for 
school use. Ninety-two per cent 
said they believed television 
as teaching tool. Television 
represents an expansion of op- 
portunities for teachers to pre- 
sent at one time, in their best 
manner, a thoroughly prepared 
lesson for a given day. The ad 
nunistrator’s concerns with the 
uses of television are not with re 
ductions of staff or of the build 
Ing program, but with using 
television to extend the services 
of his best teachers to his ever 
icreasing— enrollment Teel 
vision can also make more tini 
available for certain teachers to 
give more individual help, to 
spend more time discussion 
groups and to “help the learnes 


to learn.” 


ldministration Policies and 
Practices, by Leshe EF. Brown 
Because of the myriad en 


cumstances under which ed- 
ucational institutions use tele- 
vision im their instructional 
programs, it 1s not possible to 
describe briefly any one “best” 
administrative structure or out- 
line any one “best” set of ad- 
ministrative policies. Despite 
these wide variations, however, 


some principles of organization 
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have emerged which to 
have general application. 
\cademic control over 
courses, selection of teaching 
personnel, admission. to 
courses, and standards of a- 
chievement should be vested 
in the same authority as for 
traditional classroom courses, 
2. The mechanies of admission, 
registration, etc. for — tele- 


courses should, insofar as pos 


sible, utilize the same adminis 


organization as other 


forms of instruction, 


3. Lines of responsibility for the 
administering of ETV_ pro- 
grams must be clearly drawn 


and understood 


poliey control over 
the educational television pro- 
YTamM should be centered in an 
authority representative of the 
administration, the teaching 

faculty, and the divisions re 

sponsible for adult or ex- 
tension imstruction, 

Television teaching assign 

ments should be accepted as 

part of the regular teaching 


load 
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the producer, 
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director, 


Station, 
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of installing a closed 
for two classrooms 
a minimum ot S7.200. 


lnusual installation problems and 


above-minimum equipment would 


merease the figure. Also included 


here should be one half-time salary 


for maintenance engineer, 
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1S more Persons 
than yomen, 
those vho do 4 
attitudes sig culturally 


it] a il television 


\nother predictor 


titude and viewing proves to be the 


amount of listening to WHELA-radio 


This uc of attitude 
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‘ true ot ne’. Interest 1) ered ‘ 
al he thi relationship bet Cell tele () el 
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! 1) 1 1 
] 1 4 ] 4 ] 
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We 
ther likes” wre Ire 
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Monotonou 


dull and 


that the 
education is a better pre 


The chie q wave 
earner’s 
dictor of attitude and. the respon 
dent’s own edueation is a 
viewing led to the 


Most oft the 


predic tor of 


ocial class hypothe SIS. 


better 
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evidence interpretable in that light 
seems to support the hypothesis that 
the attitude is largely a function of 
Viewing behavior, 


social class 


while strongly related, appears to 


be less clearly a function of social 


class, 
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| telt a lot better. | know now 


there is a good reason for 


them.” 


Results on 


Morning Listening 


Station Image 


1. Thirty-nine per cent of the 
sample say they now listen to 


a different morning station 


from the one they listened 


to when the survey was con- 
1957, 


ducted in December, 


his percentage seems high, 
and it is suggested that the 


process of interviewing may 
in itself have induced changes 


in listening habits. 
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About two out of every three 


listeners continue to listen, 
during the day, to the same 
station they tune to the first 


thing in the morning. 


Habit is a much larger tactor 
among private station morn- 
ing listeners than with CBO 
Non-CBO 


were asked if there was any 


listeners. listeners 


thing which might interest 
them in listening to CBO in 
the mornings. Three out of 
every four respondents said 


Nothing.” 
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Montana State College, Boze 
man, Mont. 

Montana State University, Mis 
soula, Mont. 

New Jersey State Teachers Col 
lege, Glassboro, N. 

New Jersey State Teachers Col 


lege, Newark, N. J. 


eastern New Mexico University. 


Portales, N. M. 
New Mexico College of Agri 


culture and Mech. Arts, State 


College, N. M. 
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Incarnate \Word College, San An 
tonio, Tex. 

The University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 

Brigham Young University, Pro 
vo, Utah. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 

Central Washington College of 
education, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Operating Closed - Circuit Tele 
vision (37 in all, though not all 
are using CCTV for teacher educa 


Brooklyn College ot the City of 
New York, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Hunter College of the City of 


New York: NYC. N. Y. 


tion purposes ) : 


State University of N. Y. Col 


lege on Long Island, Ovster Bay, 


N.. ¥. 


least Carolina College, Greenville, 


N. Car. 


University of North Carolina, 


Chapel Hill, N. Car. 


University of North Dakota, 


Grand N. Dak. 


The University of Akron, Akron, 


Ohio. 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
State Teachers College, Indiana 


State Teachers College. Millers 
ville. Pa. 
State Teachers Colle Te, Ship 


pensburg, Pa. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pitts 
burgh, Pa 


( reOTY¢ 


Teachers, Nashville. Tenn 
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Peabody College for 


University of Alabama, Univer 
sity, Ala. 

San Jose State College, San Jose, 
Calit. 

University of California, Los An 
geles, Calif. 

University of Florida, Colleg 
of I:ducation, Gainesville, Ila 
University of Miami, Coral Ga 
bles, Ila. 

Mlinois State Normal University, 
Normal, 

Loyola University, Chicago, Il. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 
HI. 

Western Hlinois University, Ma 
comb, 11] 

Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

lowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar lalls, lowa. 

Kansas State Teachers College, 
Nan. 


3D 
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Nansa State leacher College, 
|’ Kan 

i ersitv of Kan as, School of 
education, Lawrence, Nan 
LLovola Unive Aw (Orleans 

Unive \lassachusetts 


\mherst. Mass 
\lichigan State Um €Trsity, 
\lich 
| \lichigan, School 
of Icdueation, Ann wArbor, Mich. 
University of Minnesota, College 
of Icdueation, Minneapolis, Minn 
Washington University, St 
\lissourt 

Teaches 


(Concordia College, 


vard, Neb 

Peachers Col 
\lontelair, N. LF 
New Me XICO, Al 
rque, New Mexico 


Vor] University, 


New Jersev State 


love. | 


of 


NY¢ 


Loniversity it New York 
( Olle () Peachers. \Ibany. 
\ 


tate University of New 


\ 


lon Crsily, 


University of Duttalo, DButtalo 


\ ork 


rockport, 
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( ollege ot the [ ot 


North Carolina, Greensboro, N. 
{ 

Miami University, Oxtord, Ohio 
The Ohio State University, Col 


leve oft education, Columbus, 
(ohio. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
University of Toledo, Toledo, 
(ohio. 
University of Oregon, 
(Oregon. 

The Pennsylvania State Univer 
Park, Pa. 


( ‘ollege, 


sity, University 
South Dakota State 


Dak. 
University, 


rookings, S. 
Utah 
Utah 


State Logan, 


The AACTE bulletin (Vol. XT, 
No. 5 Release 7) also includes in 
formation regarding the person in 
CETy 


source of financial support for the 


charge of the operations, 
operation, a deseription of the uses 
made of COTY or planned, and in 
Many Cases, the starting, or tenta 
live starting date of the CCTV op 
erations. Limited quantities of the 
bulletin are available at the AACTE 
offices in Oneonta, New York, up 
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Hypothesis three (students in 
the television sections will end the 
with neutral attitudes 
toward televised instruction), hypo 


four 


semester 
thesis (students television 
and conventionally taught sections 
will earn the same 
on the attitude 
at the close of the semester) 


average scores 
scale administered 
and 
hypothesis five (attitude toward 
televised instruction will be unrelat 


ed to achievement,) were retained. 


The 


suggested in the data are 


and 


regarded, 


interactions apparent 
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however, as products of the instrue 
tional methods and materials select 
ed by the 
products of televised instruction per 
se. It 1 
composition 


instructor, rather than 


is suggested that television 
will en 
counter difficulty not only in- the 


mstructors 


development of imstruction which is 
as effective as conventional instruc 
tion but also in the development of 
instruction which is equally appro 
priate across a wide range of stu 
dent ability levels. 
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high ability students achieved marking papers by receiving 
satisfactorily, the problem teachers requires study. The 
scems to stem from the in paper work became over 
inclusion of a wide range of Whelming. 


abilities in the same class. ey ; 
\uditoriumis are not ideally 


Superior T\ teaching inl large suited for use as classrooms. 


classes should not be com 
PV teachers unanimously 
pared with superior teaching 
. agree that this was the mos 
in small classes under ideal 
ia exciting vear of their careers 
conditions, 


9, The problem of testing and JEANNIE 
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Where We Stand in 


Educational Broadcasting 


there are other problems as well. 

Our generation was caught un- 
prepared and defenseless by T\ 
and offense 
(the salesmen) got ahead of us (the 
listener-consumers) in defense. We 


radio. Iexperts in 


need to teach analysis and criticism 
of mass media as part of our job in 


than /iterary crit 


feel, Is More 


using them 
important even 
teach 
English, so must all teach the use 


icism. as al/ teachers 


of mass media in an age of mor 
listening and viewing than reading 
\We must not forget to deve lop this 
areca of education, in parallel with 


leaching uses we usually discuss. 


TV may and should bring back 
discussion of local issues and con 
Lroversy We need to 
dents to dissent intelligently ; not 


teach stu 


adjustment, but, in a sense, mal 
adjustment (or willingness to re 


sist “the milieu,” or what “others” 
do) begins to need encouragement 
als well, 

In a democracy, education must 
hold its own with entertainment in 


claims on leisure time. It has lost 
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Continued from page 5 


out recently. This is dangerous. 


The salaries of our teachers re 
flect where the American public, 
shaped by mass media, 
educational 
radio. must help correct this pic 
ture. 


puts its 


emphasis, and 


| believe we need to challenge 
the adequaey of present t sling, to 
test not only ITV but the totality 
of dynamic motion and symbolism 
We need 
limited to 
Otherwise we're 


in much we now learn. 


to devise new tests. not 


the word, testing 
a small and atypical part of what 
and are 


the student is) learning, 


abysmally ignorant of where his 


strongest) senses of values, and 


facts, are coming from 

| recently dratted a brief state 
ment of some of the inescapable re 
NAEB, as ‘1 


I would hke briefly to 


sponsibilities of the 
sce them, 
share a few of them with you 

\s the broadly based Assoc la 
tion, responsible for both radio and 
TV, closed and open circuit, [ be 
itis ieumbent on us to pur 


and Vigilance the 
broad 


AM 


OCCASION 


lypes 


education 


vell come, out 
| 
al 


Con Tar 1 


requencres 1 al dis 


Ve program sery 


vell al al 


for cdhreetly 


sup 
eduea 
tele hoth closed 
and open emreuit; and event 
al, ve 


and national net 


need 


research to 


provi the 


needed for sound plan 


Incumbent upon the 
th its long history of re 


{ 


and radio, to 
mereased leadership, im 
and coordinating 


(Only 


planning 


Carvel 


| 
lo develop 


UE 
effo 
tandards of 


] 


both education and 


based sound 
and humanities em 
well as the natural sei 


techmical skills, 


phase alS 


ences and requisite 


‘This 
sible 


at all levels of edueation 


must melude the closest pos 


cooperation with educators 


Since, until far greater num 
bers of frequencies (the resources 
and eventual values of which to 
\merican education are barely be- 
tor be 
tivated, reserved channels for tele 


NAED 


toward 


einning recognized) are ac 


Vision are in jeopardy, the 


must bend all its efforts 


msuring that s/afions are not re 


legated loa 


loose 


essential as the latter mav be. lest 


position second to 


and 


USES, 


a resource, 
wally be 


lost lo 


which wall only event 
appreciated, be forever 
\inerican education and the 
equal vigilance 
that 
stations be 


\merican culture 


exeremed msure 


be 
these 


the benefits 


available for all levels and 


types of education: non-credit as 


vell as credit Courses : adult educa 
tion as well as elem ntarv and see 
ondary education; public affairs as 
as content-ortented materials 
Bevond the areas currenth 
served by various organizations, in 

hich lack of adequate orientation 
fatal, there are other vas 
fatal 
public 1 


At \ 


areas of possibly errors: 


technical matters. in 


tions, in educational procedures, 


and im administrative and financial 


practices. these ‘rvice areas, 
as well as at) the philosophical 
level, the leadership of the NAED 
must be courageously asserted, not 
as itself a determiner of poliey, but 
in its already established role of 
bringing together with educational 
best 


broadcasters the minds of all 
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4 
cast tactics for 
Irequencics as th 
Linctive alternate 
ce Maj 
zat 
onal resources of the nation in = 
‘ eda 
Recognizing for new 
nine +1 
VER, 
functions in 
uch research will the new mean 
ee ings and dimensions of this mediun 
understanding be revealed 
COPMIZINY thi ueces Ol 
educational tek on and radio im 
‘ | ] 
Ust depend im large 
duction and utilization), iti. italy 
1 
broadcasting 
| 
le 


kinds in America to hammer out 


such policy ( its ever more 
Vigorous pursuit of these functions 
ean the NAEB continue to deserve 
the SUP port and contidence both of 
its rapidly professional 


vrowimne 
rship and the ever-broaden 


ing bases of support by national 


associations, toundations, and = in 


dustry, whose understanding and 


support are gratetully acknowl! 


edged.” 


Is essentially the way | 
the NAIR. | would 


and 


AT? 


slipping 


hands has 


percept 
Torna 


What was 


terday NOWS 


ation, 


val 
und, and in the class 
attitudes and value 
schools 

petition 

re frequently contradicted 


and reversed by those taueht by 


our 
a stimulus and 
a time for re-analysis, re-distri 


bution of man-power, a re-thinking 
of space and other relationships 

comparable to the « han s that have 
taken place in medicme or industry 
during the last 100 vears. Raymond 
Witteotf of St. Louis has said that 
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building to meet space needs on the 


basis of present practices for col- 
1970) would) mean 
building than the 
aa 


over 300°) vears 


and ational 


Jeges 


alone by 
has 


provided sine: ard was 
rounded, 


L656. 


solve this 


rade 
problem but 
that 
needed, 


can fel, 
should 


Ore and bet 


not be us prove 


cducators - 


tools Wile 


proce 


ing for the lattes 
defends the bad as 
Students “ars gone by often ex 
that thousand 


pressed 1 wish 


}? 
could the inspiration, 


and 


ssors 


thusiasin for learning 
of certain of the prote 
ana 


Icducational radio 


| osstbl 


had, 


make this 


Many teachers an 
have become afraid thatthe 
OTALCH here cdueational radio and \ 
for 1} Which loo plement. hen “ar pro 
cami, electron are only on 
bets it: ot Ol, though admuttediv a veryvou 
cducation” out portant one, and on 
Cen Occurring, now be taught that were herctofor 
cen on television the form of considered evolution 
on the 
(One ol thre danger nin 
ing ne\ the educational 
is that lines beeor ( drawn 
ihe other for the “sfeéeus 
~ 


But let us be responsible, pa 


tient and careful as we push our 
beliefs let us not become “radi 
cals.” For exaggerated claims only 
hurt progre and attempts to do 


evervthing by TV and radio can 
be fatal to individualism as well as 


good education 


With poor teachers. as 


only insure 


that mediocrity will be Lrans 


mitted in a more intimate environ 


mien and therefore more effec 

tivel) Many classes already are 
uch too large and some 

here oman classes have poor 

eachet and other have good 
One ire far too small lf we 

fivht for the falit quo, we pre- 
} erve the / large as well as the 


ll percentage of classes which 
ire no just right 
\ may bring a re-evaluation 
of class size and other problems 
eve really not solved since educa 
ion became “print’”’ and “‘elass 
room) lecture’ based. think 
ty oper use of educational radio and 
can help to halt the recent 
trend toward = deterioration — of 
professionalism” the teaching 
protession at the verv time when 
higher professionalism is) needed 
oO attract and hold better teachers 


| beheve that examples of non 
professionalism, or compromises 
ve’'ve had to make to meet teach 
er needs, illustrate the respects in 


which teaching is not vet full 


profession”: 


Phe number who teach for * pin 


Wives ) 


The number who teach pending 
matrimony 
Phe number who leave teaching 


for better pay im a way un 


thinkable for a true profession, 


Phe number who 


are tem 
porarily or conditionally certi- 
ried plain labels of COMPO 


De Tocquevill 
in the U. S. was 


that ‘a 


said that) teaching 
a profession St) 
open 


multitude of people 


are constantly embracing and a 


bandoning it 


Perhaps 


productivity of 


can Increase hhe 
teachers 
enough to enable us to get this sit 


uation in hand again —to enable us 
the 
profession with the many compro 


to stop the watering down of 


necessarv. 


Vet. in these 


Ises, It 1S amazing how—-in 


spite of compro 
pur 
the teaching profession does 


like a 


purpose 


post 


behave true profession —in 
and ideal 
ism. It needs our help and under 


standing 


moral 


mstead of our condem 


nation. 


\ 


the broadeasting “profession,” as 


may help professionalize 
vell as the teaching profession. At 


present only the engineer must 


meet any professional standards: 


not program planners, writers or 
producers. [| need not elaborate on 
the dangers of the unskilled use of 
potentially narcotic, personality-dis 
torting and value-distorting instru 
W e caretul, 
responsible and pre-tested uses of 


ments. must illustrate 
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these tools 


Wi Must answer objections lo 
\ 


ably. 


and educational radio reason 
It has been pointed out that 
teaching by TV makes it difficult 
for students to ask questions, makes 
adequate immediate discussion dif 
ficult, ete. 


would 


call vour attention to 
the tact that these failings are men 
tioned before teacher-training in 


stitutions have gotten organized in 


how to use educational radio and 


TY. 

| would assert as principle 
that education is bigger than ETY, 
or all TV, or radio, just as eduea 
films 
tech 
neutral 


tion is bigger than books, or 
other 
tools are 
Only the user determines whether 

bad. I¢ducators 


can insure that these new tools are 


or leetures, or any 
Ue tool 
they are good o1 
educationally 200d only to the cx 
tent that they participate in shaping 
their uses, instead of carping fron 
the 
he book. Low, Was al first 
Jooked at askance, as an educational 
What 
teachers 1f 
all he 


ay Ok. whe 


would it do to other 


tool. 
one teacher would) put 


knew, a whole course, in a 


anyone could read it, 


even without attending class | 


think vou know the answet 


“fell 
the book as a teaching tool, 
hard. 
Integration of 


Moreover, once educators 
for” 
they fell 


taught 


Teachers’ colleges 
nearly all 
with the book. 


teaching activities 
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They took this imperfect tool and 
our educa 
With good and in 
teachers, 


made it the center of 
tional system. 
ditferent coming and 
voing, the textbook held courses to 
Yet the book: 

can't talk 


the student, 


eether. 
back, or cheek on 

cant pal students on the back, 
any more that T\ 


can’t answer questions 


Cal, 


In Fact, 


iromamany of the same faults as the 


suttet 


seems lo 
textbook, And to answer these ob 
Jecuions, We must remember that it 
teachers, 


should be. people 


Is, Ol 


who are the heart of our educa 
tonal system, whether the tool be 


standards for 


else 


TV, books or anything 


for the highest 


need 
these teachers is then obvious 

We are; 
eccupred with 
TV will 
about the patient (the 
What TV can tort 
With the 


tration 


| think, often too pre 


thinking otf what 


do to teachers to worry 
student) o1 
education 
same devotion and concen 
trainers de 


which teacher 


voted to adapting the lerthook as 
an educational tool, what can we 


not do with TI” as 
Not to replace the book, but 


an educational 


tool 


to make TV another, and some 
times equal, and sometimes more 
than equal, partner in the educa 


tional kit of tools 


little ot the 
has vel been realized, for us 


How potential of 
\ 
even to presume to delimit its uses. 


| low 


to use mass media, including educa 


essential it is for us to learn 


tional television and radio, as 


1 1 
them tor « ] ODTECTIVE 


ob predicted nearly 


a vear ago, education likely to 


change more in the next dread: 


instruments like 


Vand radio (both of which are 
needed, each for what it Call best 

| beheve the future bright 


carher mentioned the rapidly ris 
ing standards within our own “pro 
fession.” The extent) to) whieh 
broadcasters” have become edu 
Promiscs we So does oun 


and the CoOMscquenl 


cagerness with which we call on ou 
nation s finest minds to consult and 
with us im our seminars. our 


COMVCHLIONS, and vorkshops 


publeation 


But prmeipally 
ed by the universal upport which 
hiss developed im the last few vears, 


cducational leaders, but also in out 
late and national administrations 
wid oa he hall Congyere 
/ 

vol | thre CHCOUTALINYG 
ord SCHaALOT \lagnus 
(hain or the Interstate ancl 
e ree Committe 
he sure the Senato 
Pron (hii ehatol Bricker | 


and other members the ( 
mittee, could spend two hours tall 
about) the almost amazing 


testimony we heard, the con 


tor good as Hitler, say, 


than it has changed in the last 150 


sideration of the bill, with refec- 
ence to the use of television for ed 
ucational purposes for primary and 
higher schools, and for the use 
of the general public... think 
this is one of the most im 
portant bills this Congress will 
pass for the tuture of education, 
articularly this fast-moving 
vorld of physics and science, in 
Which subjects teachers are hard 
to tind, and i which there can be 
some sort of mass education by use 
of the new and wondrous means of 
television.” 

Senator Dricker, in his closing 
remarks, stated: “LT think it was the 
most mspiring hearme | have at 
tended since | have been a member 
of this body, because of the great 
promise which educational tele 
vision holds for the peopl of ou 
country. knows our fu 


ture must rest upon universal ed 


ucation of the highest possible 
quality... As the distinguished 
chairman of the committee said. 
there is great pressure from com 
ercial Wmterests the present 


me to obtain these reserved chan 


nel Manv of us have insisted 
Voor thre yer beginning that the 
channels be held reserve until 


he educational institutions are abl 
to take them over... TP ean en 

a comple te network Ol duea 
ional television, gome not only 
mto the coll Fes of the states of thi 
Lonion, but into the high schools as 
vell. These programs will not only 
vo to the colleges and high sehools 
but ito the homes ot the people, 
tor those who want adult cduca 
tional programs am = most 


heartily in favor of the bill. indeed 


N Al Jot 


aF 
a 
- 


I am extremely enthusiastic about sure us of friends at court. | be- 


it. | am happy to join the chairman — lieve we ean take pride in them, and 
of the committee in sponsoring the be of good courage as we face the 


problems and vears ahead. We 
stand on the threshold of eduea 
| believe such considered and tionally exciting and signifieant 


responsible statements should as velopments 


Controversial Issues 


on Educational Stations 


7 | have to consider whether the Where a discussion of a contro 
wint of the requesting party ersial issue is presented over a 
ha already received al sufficient lation, ih lation must not censor 
amoul broadcast lime or the material ented because the 
hether or not groups or indivi- lation disagres th the view 
duals might be more appropriate CAPE lation may, how 
pokesmen for a particular point of Censor material hich would 
lew. Different issues will require Tibel OSC 
different techniques of presentation vould be im violation of the Taw, 
and produetion. The licensee should course, political broadcast 
mm cach case exercise his best judg made by a political candidate, 
ment in determining the subject censorship net permitted, “This 
vhich should be aired, the particu rule agaist censorship by stations 
lar format of the programs to be de apples only to speeches made by 
voted lo each subject, the different the candidate all othe 
shades of opinion to be presented, political broadeasts, the tation 
and the spokesman for cach point may, if it so desire censor for 
of view the purposes described above 
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ETV Program Directors 


cept in a total of nine returns. 


Should 
dire ctor 


thoroughness comparable to Ph.D 


( Juestion preparation 


for an assume a 
trammyg with the implications of 
tandards and research 


a () no 


no 


indi 


Phe on 


cated that although such specialized 


ayoriuyv of returns 


tramineg 
for 


sential 
should 


VCry\ 


anne Was not ¢ 


producers include 


background the 


Operauion a liberal ace 
Major 
iclds of humanities, social science, 
drama and art, and specific training 
director sta 


in production. As one 


ted, The knowledge in one field is 


net as important as a more diverse 


mackvround in the mayor fields.” 


Would such extend 
ed specialized training produe 


probl His be ot 


stion 


C 


any assistance 


W Vout pre sent postion 4 


Would there 
establishing a 
with 


as in other 


tion be any 


( dite 
advantage in code 


for ET\ 


ethical 


directors entoreed 


practices profes 


no answel 


Continued from page 19 


Phe majority telt that there was 
really no need for a code since the 
N ARTB Code any 
existing adequately, or 
they felt there were really ne prob 


covered such 


problems 
lems of any consequence existing 
at the present time. Those who an 
feel that 
each station's problems differ from 


swered “no” seemed Lo 


those of other stations, and they 
didn’t see much danger of unethical 
practices anyway. As return 


stated, “An ETV director probably 


can’t 


One 


a code to beein with he 


bye heve 


has 


} 


he im primarily for financial 


vain, = | the few questions 


of octhics are now adequately 


handled by self-regulation.” 

those returns answering 
to this question, the majority 
could best be entorced 


a code 
self-regulation. The results are 
follows: 
self-regulation 
public opinion 
legislation 
ne answer 


Question Are yout problem 
n program direeting intrinsically 
ditferent trom. those of the con 
mercial television director 
a. 34 - no 
Ves 
- answer 


1 - ves and no 


those who answered 


“ves” a few indicated such dif 
fe rences as: 
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‘ 
C4 - 
fu 
a 
Ly 26 Little help 
( Ves 
d. 4 - no answer 
—— — 
( 
‘ 
b. 15 - yes 
he 


a. No commercial pressures 

b. Format differs. 

c. Our primary goal is edu 
cation. Commercial goal 

is to entertain, 

TV requires more crea 

tiveness and originality, 

The types of 


are also 


programs 
different 
and cach type requires a 
different tech 
nique, for instance, a 


much 
directing 


comedy variety show ver 
sus a panel discussion, 

Th 
considerably the moti 
different 

conditions are 
totally different. 


requirements differ 


15 
working 
Certainly a thorough un 
derstanding of the com 
munication process, both 
technical and artistic, is 
NECESSARY for su 
cess in all TV. 


\ few of 
that there were no differences still 
felt that in ETN\* “directors are also 
producers and have that added re 


those who indicated 


sponsibility and extra work load.” 


One director expressed himself, 


“Texcept for salary, “NOV 
(juestion Is present college 
broadcasting production — training 
any less relevant to the interests of 
KTV than to those of commercial 
broadeasting 

a. 46 no 

b. 9 yes 

c. 5 - no answet 
(Question 14. Do you feel that an 
director should strive tO. en 
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tertain as well as educate the eduea- 
tional television viewers 


a. 43 


yes 
no 
rad no answer 
Of those who answered “no” 
some of the comments were: 
1. “Not in the production of 
direct classroom pro- 
grams.” 
‘To me the word enter- 
tain. indicates 


An TV. director should 
attempt 10 


‘escape.’ 


interest as 
well as educate. Viewers 
secking entertainment and 
or escape do not watch 
ETV. 


interesting 


sut it Should be as 


and vital as 


possible 


directors were either 


Many 


strongly against using the word 


citertainment or strongly for. it. 


comments from those who 


felt that 


some 
TV should entertain as 
well as educate 

these 


were: 
ditticult to 
so-called masses but 
still 


Some 


most 
aren't we interested 
convince educators 
that education can be in- 
teresting still edu- 
cate.” 
“In my personal opinion 
a program should appeal 
to an average viewer. 
Then, during a series, his 
knowledge of and ap 
subject 


can be increased (mathe 


preciation of a 


matics, art, psychology, 


music, chemistry, 


ro-phy ele ) NO) 
program) should ever 
alienate a O1 


tener. lundamental ob 
jectives are important but 


vour audience has to be 


taining to educate parti 
ularly since none of our 
courses are required sub 
for a degree.” 
(,00d education is entel 
famine to the audience.” 
\l i xine entertainment 
ith education is al 
vavs more successful.” 
education by must 
attract and hold an audi 
cence 2 doe s education by 
anv other means.” 
ln) many instances edu 
ator are deliberately 
avoiding the use of many 
commercial television 
techniques which actually 
lite to the TX people 
MISSES clamo. 


Prue, our attempt 


inn is not to reach 
hese o-called t bu 
no iaking our potential 


iewers hunery for edu 
cation and stimulate a de 


re for learnime 


directo felt that this 
vas debatable and could 


be answered either way, depend- 
Ing upon the type of program in 


volye 


Question 3615. List in the order of 
their importance the most essential 
elements in creating the proper at- 
mosphere for LTV viewers: Light 
ing, Props, Interesting personali- 


Lies, Presentation ot the 


Phirty-tive directors felt that 
the most essential clement an 
educational television presentation 
Vas sting personalities. 
Pwenty-one indicated that pre- 
sentation of the subject was the 
most important. Many directors 
noted that personalities pre 
~eniation are so interdependent. it 
is difficult to rate one ahead of the 
other. Lighting and props were 
rated as third and fourth respec 


tively 


(other elements which directors 
felt were were sched 
ules, excellent directing pro 
duction through cooperation and 
coordination of all concerned, 


vraphies, experience, settings, 


credits, all art work, time of day 
program is to be aired, stage move 
nents, introduction of program 


and publicity, chores ot audience 


and area devel, imagination and 


enthusiasn adequate — rehearsal 
tine subject matter, 
Ihe NAEB JOURNA! 


cally 
if 
considered 
3. has to be. enter 
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ETV: Quantity or Quality 


rom fade 10 
sources Of Inspiration. Ele is back to this cmiphasis on the spit 
he leading citizen of a largely tual rather than the materialist 
hedonistic nation propelled by Ss it essential that we attract mas 
neless drives toward audience lo tele VISIOM programs 
terialistic and frequently mean present to achieve this objec 
neless goal We neith nor despre 
| audience It) the 

colleee ela on \lanv profes 
neture busmess i] 
1 dit C1} ‘ 
Jeate \re education \ 
hen they blind 
] 
aD «© Co) 
cultural levels of nificant se 
ry la) ‘ 1 Operation 
( SC] ( toh andard ot cause h TIVE] ore 
1 
ora ire nyected 1 hich O prepare presel 
) educational tion, because he ha hea 
PV serve as an efter ve aid in ol competen pp 
eltort because ot ILS ability Lo sonnel been ( hae 
ch the Opm1on forming audicnee, priate ards to etfeetive presentation 
evel it mav not reach hi hich cle ¢ plo 
asses \imerica is) tounded by eacl ore madividuals and 

] 
en Cre is Dr. Finkelstein oreale effectivent than ould 
u l ever h PO noh 

concerned VIthh Ular classroon any of these 
betterment of the human spirit dedicated teachers point out ith 
than the comforts of the body pride that through tele 
: 

Phese men were inspired by vision, they are now reaching miore 
the writings of immortal phi individuals cach semester than thes 

losophers and religious think- could reach in an entire lifetime in 
ers the classroon 


If our aim is to lead Amerien Tracey I. TYLER, Kditor. 
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Professionally Trained Personnel 


peech, music, and art. 


In the majority ot cases, students 


who choose these curricula as 


majors im college have had prior 
Instruction or experience the 


school The 


dergraduates who select the college 


majority of un 
broadcasting major have no 
previous imstruction or experience 
\ depen 


self-motivation 


in radio and. television 


dence On student 


tor the study of broadcasting in 


college Is 


a risky business, for it 
may not always assure that those 


vho should study the media seri 
ously are the ones who benefit 
from the existing curricula. There 
should be a sounder basis for ac 


CEplance the college student 


major than is) presently possible 
of top 


hould be 


base than spectator interest, 


possibilities 


structured on a sounder 


If the colleges had a basis for 


better selection of those individ 
uals with strong potentials and 
ound objectives, the wasted time 


and effort of dealing with the mis 


directed student could) be mini 
muzed 
\ second significant advance in 


the process of training better sta 
tion employees of the future could 
about af the skills 


of broadeasting were more general 


COMM basic 


Continued from page 9 


ly taught at the high sehool level. 
The time which is now devoted in 
the college curriculum to the teach 
ing of studio operations could be 
used to greater advantage for the 
development ot creativity and of 
higher professional standards. 
Ideally, the 


broadcasting 


academic 


should 


college 
program 1 
provide a continuing set of ex 
periences for the perfection of in 
dividual skills on a non-credit: or 
minimal credit basis. The primary 
emphasis of the radio and television 
training in college should focus on 
the development of the creative in 


The skills 


could be accomplished through reg 


dividual. experiences 


ular assignment to physical facil 


the college or 


tics maintained by 
university. These could be either 
regular broadcast stations or closed 
Here the high 
est standards of achievement would 


circuit installations. 


be expected, and the student would 
have opportunities for significant 
growth and development under a 
core professional staff. The aca 
demic staff then could concentrate 
on those teaching functions which 
would challenge the undergraduate 


student’s interest and growth in 


long-range creative contributions to 
the media. 


If we are to make significant 
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progress in the education of future 
station personnel, only a 
amount of 


limited 
the college curriculum 
can be devoted to the specialized 
courses in broadcasting. Major em 
phasis in this education must be 
eiven to the humanities and_ the 
social sciences if the end-product is 
to be truly educated. The superim 
posed training in broadcasting can 
not total more than the equivalent 
of one year of the four-vear course 
as a maximum. If a great portion 
of that time has to be devoted to 
the inexperienced and previously 
uninstructed student, limitations are 
then placed on the amount of tim 
vhich can be devoted to the more 


advanced aspects of the traiming 


High school instruction in the basics 


could make possible al college 
mstructional concentration th 
long-range challenges 

lf enthusiasts ache 
each high school vould take the 


Hola Amigos 


televised Jessons. also teaches 
adult 
Portland Public 

Without the assistance and 
counsel of the staff of KGOW-TYV, it 


vould not 


classes in) Spanish for the 


| hools 


have been possible to 
present such a successtul program 


Phe services of eleven technicians, 


including program directors and 
supervisors, were invaluable. The 
camera men, floor men, di 


rector took time to learn words in 
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imitative and make his interests 
known to the person in charge of a 
college academic unit in radio and 
television, that initial expression of 
interest should be enough to gener 
ate cooperation im the implemen 


tation of a high school project. 


Station administrators, faced 


with a continuing need for new 


ideas and their implementation, 
should be aware of the benefits to 
be gained from a pool of the best 
trained personnel. These would be 
people vith objectivity, with im 


quiring minds. Station administra 
tors could assist the academic facul 


tics in secking out the right people 
for professional broadcast traming 
their initial 


and in encouraging 


euldanee at the high school level. 


Qur goal should be a continuime 
source Of supply for personnel with 
a devoted and inspired sense Of 1 
and ereativity 


Guiry, obte CLIVILN 


the lessons prior to the presentation 
\Ir. free 
and at the 
kee |) the camera and teaches 
tovethes talked to each 
other in Spanish on the “intercom.” 
Roth Miss Gloria Chandler, Di 


rector of Public Service and 


in order to 


dom ot procedure, ane 


117 


‘| he 


ton for IN | NG Proadeasting Com 
and Mr. Kenneth Yandle, Di 
rector, spent hours with us plan 


xplaining camera techniques, 


ning, ¢ 


ray pore 
) hi alion 
( leo tp Just 
cle ) | le) 
ind eritiaize his ows 
1 
] il ( Help vith 
7 4 ] 
Lesson plan ere sent te 
tenaehet upon request prio 
to the telecast. The lesson plans 


contamed thre tollowane 


] Sup ted Preparation for 
the lesson 
2 An outhne of what the tele 
teacher would do on the pro 
3 Ihe vocabulary to be used 
Suggestions to the elassroom 
teaches 
\lan school recorded the 


lessons and practiced Spanish from 
tha recording cach day ordet 


lune their cars to pre 


aving. kequests for the materials 
came trom so many mdividuals that 
it was decided to charge a small fee 
tor the lesson plan \pparently, 
peopl iewing at home had 
hed to learn Spanish and wel 
comed this opportunity, Also, pat 
ents were able to learn Spanish 
along vith ther children by 


Ing the program at home 


letters and phone calls re 


Mtormation, was deter 
that 54 schools 1) 20) CO 
meluding Portland and 


\Iultnomah County, recenved the 


progral (one hundred ninety-nine 
classrooms im many areas of the 
vere receiving the lessons. It 


as established that som SO00 
children in the viewing 
area learned Spanish expressions 
because of this experiment, Letters 
were received from vounesters, 
teachers, and interested individuals, 
all asking to have the program con 
tmnued. This from oan area where 
only a tew schools owned television 


Sccurme television sets to view 
the course appeared to be no prob 
lem Sets Were purchased by 
schools, or service clubs fon the 
schools, rented sometimes with 
money voted from student body 
funds tor this purpose oor boi 
rowed Some teachers said the sets 
Just scemed to appear on Wednes 
day lt is our feeling that when 
ever something of value is avail 
able for teachers to use, they will 
tind the means to secure the neces 


ary equipment. 


\s a direet result of the pro 
rram, | was asked to act as consul 
ant and to report on the series to 
many lay and professional groups, 
including the National Convention 
of State Department Ilementary 
Supervisors of the 48 states 
kvervone showed tremendous in 
terest and curiosity as to the results 


obtamed 
Some of our lessons contained 
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more information than teachers complete satisfaction with the re 
vithout a background of Spanish — sults. If we are able to present this 
were able to use. However, for program again at some later date, 
teachers who knew Spanish, the im we will plan to beam it to grades 
formation was valuable. Here two, three and tour. 
again, those schools whieh tape 
found the letters he 
recorded the series had an advan 
received helpful) and interesting. 
AL able to practice 


ana valuable CAXPCTICHCe, both fo. classrooms talk wath children. 


took very serrously all criticism 


vas highly successful and answered all letters visited 


those whe helped lo prepare and Ile wanted t find out to his own 
present the course and tor. thos sitisfaction whether they vere 
vho received and used the lessons learning and what the problems 
Phrough thi experiment we found Vel thy student and the 
that voungsters m the fourth grad te Phat the Spanish tel 
sponded better than those in the course Wa highly Pui, 
or sixth. At the sixth-egradk is no doubt. Apparently, there 
ereat need tor 

be of fered, 


present 


A Primer of Lighting 
for the ETV Station 


Hie Hot requiring 
depth of focus is amount hehtineg 
cient to hold both a person im waist a light level of 50° foot-c: 
shot in the foreground, and another this openme. NBC reeon 
seen full length in the background. “4 level. The rane 
lew shots in wall require a levels at f-3.6, however, 1s) quite 
vreater depth of shi us than broad. Working with ; Wooage 
this. orthicon tube, the writer has dem 
onstrated an, brilliant preture 
CBS recommends to its aftih at foot-candles of key and 
ated stations an f-stop of 1-93.06 as 1 foot-candles of till, using an open 
a workable compromise allowing mv of £-5.6. With an older tube, 


considerable depth of focus and at Wey I SSI that more 
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pronounce the Spanish words another expert 
Some teachers who used the pro nial, mstructional tel On pre 
OTal the second orac od chool 
( row pa 


than 350 foot-candles might re 


quired at 3.6 


SOUrCeCS a 


Phe use of too many light units 
the 
most 


often is 
The 


venerally a 


on a Piven 


bad 


hehting 1s 


subye cl 
cause of lighting. 
dramati 


chieved with just one light source, 


that the 


fewer light units used on any given 


In general it can be said 
better the lighting on 


will be. Three light 


sufficient to light 


uby Ct. the 
that 


should bye 


ubyect 


these 


and clos 
( nough 


commodate more than one person ; 


three lights from 
vith 


onl thre othe hand, 


ufficient distanee and sut 


herent spread may handle an entire 


set. the area is small. three 


lights may have set 


up for the next area, and the next. 


Hlowever, in-between areas through 


vhich 


they 


which 
tlat 


of dramati 


people but in 
do 


hehted, or 


not stav, may le 
in the case 
shows are frequently not lighted at 
all, so that people pass trom light 
and into light 


through  shadovw 


again 


three lights 
key light. This is 
placed above the 


sicle ot 


first of these 


the 


Spot, 


should Le 
venerally a 
or above and to the 
( the 


which 


the camera principal camera 
most of 


The 


angel A Prom 


shooting 1s Cone), kev light 


should cast 


pel lip but not onto the cheek or 


the 


L shadow OnLO the 


chin. If possible, it should be low 
enough to light the lower eyelid 
and shine off the cornea of the eve 
when the glance is straight toward 
the camera. The key light should 
be placed on the opposite side of the 
subject from the nucrophone boom, 
so that the the 
shaft itself will not fall on the face. 
(The nucrophone itself will have to 


shadow ot boom 


be placed carefully to avoid shad 
the 


side the boom comes in from. ) 


face no matter which 


Ing 


Phe second heht to place is the 
mil light. This should be approxi 
mately half the intensity of the key 
\leasure 
cident light meter reading directly 
hold it at the sub 


Shield 


heht. this with an in 


In foot-candles : 
ject, facing it into the light. 
it from other hehts or turn them 
off. Whereas the kev light ma 
a hard cundiftused) light or ; 
light, depending on the erisy 
the fill 

soft and ditfused 


or softness wanted. heht 
should alwavs be 
\ scoop 
fill 


large 


with a diffuser is good 


for a light and will cover a 


area. It should be 


rather 


placed On) the Opposite side the 
ht, and 


camera from. the 


little 


sce 


kev His 
lower if anything, so that 
into the shadowed side 
objects Hluminated by the v light 
the fill 


prevent the shadowed side of things 


Phe purpose ot heht is to 


beme loo dark 
lighted side. If 


the inte nsit\ of 


from 
to the 
the 


the other side, this is not too much 


relation 
one side of 
face 1s twice 
for the TV system to handle, al 
though for kine-recording (which 
is Just like TV only more so) a ratio 
of 1% to 1 instead of 2 to 1 is 
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subject 
any area It the spread 
lights is not very great that is, if 
they are smal] hi- area 


must be 
taken that the fill light does not 
cast its own sharp set of shadows. 
A sott shadow cast by the fill light 
will be 


shadow 


often 


preferred Care 


unnoticeable, but a hard 
on the background, dou 
bling the shadow already cast by 


the key ight, may look a little odd. 


The third light to place ‘s the 
back light. This light is so called 
because it illuminates the subject 
from behind it, roughly the opposite 
side trom the camera. The purpose 
of back heht is to create a rim or 
edge of light around the lop of the 
head and 
glint off the top of the hair. This 


and shoulders, cause a 
adds sparkle to the picture and en 
hances the effeet of depth in’ the 
picture since it sets the subject off 
in contrast to a darker-toned back 
heht should 
from a relatively low angle 


eround. Back come 
as low 
as possible, generally, without ac 
lens 


Naturally, 


if performers work Very close to 


tually falling on the camera 


and causing lens flare. 


high flats, it wall not be possible to 


bring back light in) trom a low 
~ 


angle, unless the lights are hung on 
the taces of the flats some distance 
down trom the top. This of course 


reduces the useful height of the 
flat. The most desirable solution 
is to work the performers oul 
farther in front of the background ; 
but if this is not possible, then the 
back hght could come in from a side 
angle so long as it is fairly low. Do 
not place the back light directly 
above or at a very high angle; the 
undesirable effects of this practice 
will be discussed presently. 
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Back light should be about the 
same intensity as the key light, and 
must be a hard light. undiffused. 
Spot lights provide the best instru 
ments for back-lighting, either the 
K-40 internal 
reflector alligator-grip_ type. 


fresnel] type or the 
Back 
lights must always be provided with 
at. least barn door, 


one (upper) 


which is lowered sufficiently to 
keep the beam from. striking the 
camera. lens. 

1 Use of hard top light 


When 


are placed so to shoot direetly 


back lights (so-called) 
down on a person, a most undesir 
able effect The 
head and nose receive light 
both the back heht and the key 
hight, raising their intensity to twice 


is obtained. fore 


Prom 


what they should be. By contrast 


the eve sockets, TOs shadow and 
chin shadow are extremely dark 
Instead of removing the cause of 


effect, 
to fill in these 
ditional fill light. 

shadow areas are on 


such an many people try 
with ad 
these 


under sur 


shadows 
Since 
faces, it seems logical to fill them 


with hight from a low source, and 
one or more tloor mounted lights 
on rolling, noise-making stands are 


These 


there 1s to” be 


brought imto use. must be 
shifted if 


movement, 


miuch 
additional 
The best 


practice is to climinate the use of 


camera and 


floor crew is necesary, 


floor stands 
effects. In 
your lighting is bad, start 
until find 


( xcept for special 


general, if for some 
reason 
turning off lights you 
which is causing the un 


effect. 


the one 


wanted Don't trv to re 


thes 


{ 


cts by Washing them 


vith additional light. Three 


on any one area are enough, 


what want, 
lights 


dit fusion 


net 


these 


Vou 


or adyust 
tensity 
an ded Stashetf 


add heht lo had heht.”’ 


po 


| 


fae iti 


/ ISTE 


thre design 
the failure 


erid 


than Are 

night effect \ light 


Spacing? of PIpes, 


the 
] 


Where They 


tbe hung where 


rather 
have as Pipes as 


lose Love the 


ble, paced as 


could rea onably bi placed 


in one another's 


at the widest spacing 
and oat the 
Very f 

spaced 


Thi 


Orlen Lye 


foot center 
perhaps two 

have 
feet 
placed 
Pron 


reel 


eliminate 


Heal 


Pos 


but it 


the 
hehting, 


Probably 


wanted 
is a definite limitation 
the most important thing about a 
key light is) the 
Which it comes lt 
watched still 


portrait, 


direction from 


vou hav 
photographer at 
will liave 


work on oa 


that 


you 
noticed spends the major 
part of his tine adjusting the posi 
tion of his key light. A 


Wal 


few imches 


one or another are very im 


portant. 


The 
according to the use which will be 
of the studio, A 
foot grid will allow 


height of a grid will vary 
made fourteen 
for the use of 
high scenery, usually a high evelo 
rama, low angle shooting and big 
long shots such as one might need 
when doing ballet. However, four 
teen feet is too high for most ordin 
ary programs, and lights must be 
mounted on pantographs and other 
devices for hanging them lower 
down, which often cost as much 
the \n 
twelve-foot grid is much 
hehts 


stepladdes 


hight units. cleven 


or 
to 


CASICI 


can be smaller. and a 


on) wheels will 


erid 


possible to reach the 


easily for re-positioninge of lig 
long shots must show mostly floor. 


do except close the evelorama 


however, and angles are hard 


thout showine light 


/ lifi 


1000 
frequenth 


of and 


SIZES are 


Laghtinge units 
2000-watt 
found bemg used on ten- or twelve 


foot grids. Whereas lighting units 
of this type are useful on the four 
teen-foot grid, they are altogether 
loo strong on a lower grid) unless 
kept well down on dimmers. Most 


and simple productions 


studios with their low grids 
find 
the 500-750W six-inch fresnel spots 
the useful instruments, 
Scoops of the smaller (500W ) size 
will be useful for fill light and key 
The R-40 


alligator grip lamps are very use 


will 


hivht over large areas, 


ful on a low grid, may be attached 


to scenery for back light, and are 
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| 
rh 
\ mistake ol 
all TV studio il to 
provide an adequate light The 
| 
madequacy hes general In too 
are, 
need 
thout getty 
av. This i large for 
thre 
than 
that a 
as fat 
— _ 
thes 
bel 


very quick to re-position. One or 


VO clipsoidal reflector lamps for 
projecting background patterns on 


the scenery will find frequent List 
Limited control facilities 


Phe accessories that come With 


hghting umits are very 


hehting, every 
with 


doors, or its usefulness is serioush 


fo. Pood 


should equipped barn 
Pour-way barn doors ar 


Phere 


diffusing 


better than two-way should 
material 


mictal 


be sufficient 


hand, vith hi 


proper 


so that every light could 


diftused at once if desired. S 


COM 


should 


If the sta 
then 


back light (1 14-1). 


tion does Heol have dimmers, 


this balance must be achieved by re 
the 


changes the highlights and shadows, 


posttionine light which 
or adding diffusers, which changes 


their quality Pieces of window 
screen in place of diffusers will cut 
down in Intensity without softenine 
the hght as much. /looding-out or 
Spat will 


fresnel 
but at the 


spotting down a 
hangve 


its mtensits same 


change the area it) covers 


Tile 
Phere 


Pood of 


is really no substitute for a 


dimmers, not for thei 


] 
OCCASIONAL lls 


( hang 


Constant 


Editor's note: 


act 
from. the 


the center staple 
mav be madividually 


are arrany 
pulling out 


She 


/ dit? nal by 


sheet 1s 


separated from the other 


4 ! 
(| 


fact 
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pe 
on the air, but for thei 
1 11] the inten 
When used as till light SD al 
everv that Use: | 
diffused, and it is often 
desirable to diffuse a@ spot whieh 
providine key light Paull hich | observed a all 
t 1) | \ cann hye | | 
| onl hres th imadequate cauip 
hitee p hare 1h there cs 
begin ith: texture should be Tere. that any lon hatever 
ne considerably the peop 
adequately controll oniv Yrasp of hat 1 thev are 1 
rect balance bet eon) heey til) (| 13 wally find 
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Selective Viewers 


Viewers and selective-viewers 
were predominantly in a medium 
the ma 


income category, Whereas 


jority of the mnon-viewers were 


found to be in a low income 


bracket 

The sefective-viewer attended, on 
the average, one movie per month. 
In comparison to this it was found 
that the attended almost 
twice this number and that the non- 
attended one-fourth 
this number. 


The selective 
have a more active social life. More 
this group 
belonged to and in 
dividuals averaged more than three 


viewer 


viewer only 


viewer seemed to 


than three-quarters of 
social clubs, 
hours a week engaged in club ac 
tivities. On the other hand, only 
one-third of the non-viewer group 
the 


members of this group averaged 


ay longed lo social clubs, and 
only six minutes a week with such 
club functions. Thus it would ap 
likely that the — selective- 


viewers tend to be opinion leaders. 


pear 


\lore than three-quarters of the 
ve lec live 
were church members, but a sig- 


viewers and non-viewers 
nificantly larger percentage of sel- 
(approximately 70 
{ap 
were 


eclive VIEWCVS 
non-viewers 


cent ) 


per cent) than 
proximately 40 


in church functions. 


per 
achive 


Continued from puge 24 


exactly one-half of the selec- 
live-viewers but less than one-fifth 
of the non-viewers claimed they at- 
tended 
month. 


lectures at Jeast once a 


The selective-viewer and non 
viewer groups were found to be al- 
most identical when compared on 
a hobby activities basis. Approxi- 
mately both 


groups claimed to have a hobby, 


three-quarters of 


and members of both groups aver- 
aged a little more than six hours 
per person a week engaged in 
hobby activities. The types of ac- 
both 
comparable. The hobbies most fre- 


reading, 


tivities in groups were also 


quently claimed were 


gardening, hunting and fishing, 


and sewing. 

In summation it may be said 
that on the basis of the recent study 
conducted by the author, the sel- 
ective-viewer can be said to be 
slightly, but not significantly, older 
than the viewer; he is less likely 
than the viewer or non-viewer to 
listen to the radio in the afternoon ; 
he tends to read more, especially 
than either of the other 
He is likely to have more 
than either the 
viewer or non-viewer. 


books, 
groups. 


formal education 


A composite picture of this sel- 
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ective-viewer might appear some- 
what as follows. He is about forty 
years of age, holds a position which 
demands more than simply “being 
on the job” forty hours a week, and 
feels a compulsion or desire to par- 
ticipate in community and religious 


activities. His interests tend more 
toward the “intellectual.” It is on 
the basis of these findings that the 
author. believes the selective- 
viewer to be educational television’s 
best potential audience and_ prob- 
able supporter. 


ETV for a People Who 
Will Travel to the Moon 


The danger is that we may for 
vet —in working with this special 
know about 


audience--what we 


communications. Unless content 
and presentation both are excellent, 
even highbrows will play the game 
ot channel switching. 

Iducational program experts 
can’t always blame talent for poor 
presentation or those who support 
the programs for spending too littl 
money. The program man as gate 
keeper must keep the pressure on 
for audience appeal. 


All the 


mendous 


media have tre 
appeal for 


\mericans. 


mass 
millions of 
Americans spend an 
average of 21 hours each week con 
suming communications——-more 
than half that time in front of the 
TV set. 

But even with TV in general 
having so much pull, educational 
television needs something more to 
share of the 


keep its audience. 
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Continued from page 17 


Therefore, must not overlook 
the opportunity to develop a station 
personality. by being local and by 
controversial 


being something 


commercial Opposition almost by 


definition will not be. 
Many newspapers, for example, 
have distinetive personalities—per 


sonalities which account for their 


SUCCESS, 
has an 


educational television 


opportunity to bring before its 


which wall 
this 


great social, economic and political 


audiences programs 


touch their lives in time of 


issues. Such vital issues as integra 


tion, labor-management relations, 
progressive education, and political 
arguments have a place high on the 
log of ETV. But has this kind of 
programming occurred 7 

What a intellectual 
Geritol could be provided if just 


of 


once a day, every day, program 
ming would probe and irritate and 


vet under the skin. 


Phere has been a vreat deal of 
pussyvfooting im facing up to sub 
jects local and controversial. There 
has been fear of influential citizens. 
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